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By Sigfrido Ciccotti 


A Special New Leader Correspondent in Italy, 


troubled the Italian Socialist Party has arrived 


R OME, January 1947 — The crisis which had long 
at its inevitable conclusion. 


In the University City of Rome the philo-communistic 
majority of the Party continued the work of a congress 
which had already been rendered monotonous by the 
regimented unanimity of opinions. At the same time, 
in the golden and grandiose baroque hall of the Bar- 
berini Palace, the Italian Workers Socialist Party — 
a section of the International Worker—was being con- 
stituted, Italian Socialists who still believe in the 
specific function of a Socialist Party, divided and dis- 
tinct from a Communist Party, were getting ready to 
follow the path of Turati and Matteotti. 


And so, with singing, embraces and tears of emotion 
-—which with Latin ease keynoted the salient phases 
of the Anti-Congress—the old Italian socialist and in- 
ternationalist tradition was re-born. 

_ The situation which caused the division had its origin 

in 1943, when the Socialist leader Pietro Nenni aimed 
at a fusion’ with the Communist Party. In face of the 
resistance shown by the majority of the party-members 
to the idea of a fusion, the would-be collaborators 
withdrew to a second line: the project of constituting 
a “single party of the working class” which was to be 
rebuilt from the ruins of the two parties, the Commu- 
nist and the Socialist. Later on, they carried out a new 
tactical withdrawal to the position of “unity of action” 
between the two parties, which should, in theory, have 
assured the autonomy of the Socialist Party, but which 
in the actual intentions of the authors of the formula 
was to prepare its absorption into the more decisive 
and disciplined Communist body. 

At the Florence Congress in May of last year, the 
independents succeeded once more in saving the So- 
cialist Party by voting Pietro Nenni and his fusionist 
followers into a minority, But their victory was of 
short duration for the simple reason that their slight 
majority was the fruit of a coalition between three 
diverse currents—the “right” Critica Sociale, the “left” 
Iniziativa Socialista, and the “centre” led by Ignazio 
Silone. And, as usually happens in these cases, the 
coalition was unable to survive in victory. Moreover, 
they became passive spectators of the actions which 
the “left” fusionists adopted with renewed vigor for 
the conquest of the Party, using a vast machinery of 
propaganda and penetration, backed by a large capital, 
with singular efficiency. : 

It was already evident that what remained of the 
autonomy and independence of the Socialist Party-was 
destined to disappear within a short time. The -ez- 
croachment of a thorough totalitarian “apparatus” 
would not have taken long to reduce it to a mere in- 
strument of the Communist Party, without ideological 
content of its own, and with a value and political signif- 
icance slightly superior to that of the “Youth Front” 
or the “League of Italian Women” and other camou- 
flaged formations with Stalinist trends to which we 
have long become accustomed. 


a “* % 


Durinc the months of October and November of 
last year in some thousands of Italian communities, 
administrative elections were held. These showed a 
decline in popularity of the parties of the “centre,” 
the decisive downfall of the Socialists, and a general 
swingover to the Communists and the pro-fascist 
“Uomo Qualunque Front.” Particularly in big cities 
having a population of more than half a million — 
which had given full support to the ‘Socialists in the 
elections held four months previously — the electors 
either had abstained from voting, or voted for the op- 
ponents of the Socialists. From second place (five mil- 
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‘Gouzenko’ and U.S. Security 


is publishing the story of Igor Gouzenko as culled 

from the official Canadian report. We have here 
the irrefutable evidence that Canadian citizens, some 
of them Communists and some not, betrayed their 
country in the interest of the Russian Government. 
At many points the tale has threads which run across 
our northern boundary line. We have the authority 
of Canadian investigators for the fact that the Com- 
munist espionage apparatus in the United States is 
far more elaborate than any that was set up among 
our northern neighbors. It is here, after all, that the 
main prizes are to be dug up, and it is to efforts within 
our boundaries that the chief efforts of the conspirators 
have been directed. 


Under these circumstances American citizens are 
naturally concerned. For years to come there will 
probably be no such thing as international security. 
The efforts of the USA, Britain, and the smaller 
powers, to secure internationai control of the Atom- 
Bomb and other forms of armament are persistently 
sabotaged by the representatives of the-USSR.- And 
while this is happening above ground at the sessions 
of the United Nations, underground the Russians and 
their American Fifth-Column are frantically endeavor- 
ing to discover and send to Muscow whatever informa- 
tion they can wangle from government files and from 
persons in-the-know. We are certain, from the Ca- 
nadian experience, that this is going on. Yet we, in 
general, do not know who is doing it, or how, or with 
the help of what government employees. The situation 
is, to put it mildly, disturbing. 


I T is with a definite purpose that The New Leader 


From time to time pertinent bits of news leak out. 
We learn that employees from this or that department 
in Washington have been discharged. The latest item 
comes from the Aberdeen, Md., Proving Grounds. This 
is the chief Army installation for the testing of weapons 
and explosives. Like the Manhattan Project, it is one 
of the key spots where danger of espionage is great, 
and special -are is required. Five workers have been 
discharged, and their demands for further investigation 
have been turned down by Secretary of War Patterson. 


Under Public Law 808 the Army and Navy have the 
authority to waive Civil Service regulations and sum- 


marily discharge employees for security reasons. 
little reading between the lines of the press vert 
suggests that the Army had plenty of reason to act in 
the five cases in question. The information was, ap- 
parently, gathered and presented by the FBI. 

The way in which the matter was handled, however, 
leaves much ‘to be desired. Brigadier General Charles 
Quinton and his personnel director demonstrated pretty 
thoroughly their lack of understanding of the whole 
business. Their action was prebably based on accurate 
information furnished them by others, but the ignorance 
of Communism and Fascism which they displayed in 
questioning the five persons involved puts the whole 
transaction under suspicion. It gives the public the 
idea that in these dangerous times our public security 
is in the hands of blunderers. It inevitably leads to 


‘fear of a witch-hunt and all of the hysteria which 


would accompany it. 

And there is, too, fear that investigations cartied j on 
by such men will fail of their purpose. Men may be 
removed for having neard about Karl. Marx, or for 
reading the. Manchester. Guardian. The real. culprits 
will be able to sneak through a dragnet manipulated 
by hands not trained either in political intelligence or 
in legal democratic procedures. For devotion to na- 
tional security is inseparable from devotion to our 
civil liberties, And we warn: high-handed and ignorant 
men who would defend the national safety by trampling 
traditional American safeguards are a menace, not only 
to democratic rights, but also to a genuine program 
jor the protection of the American people. 

Our grave situation in the Atom-Bomb age is cause 
enough for anxiety and alarm. But it must not be 
allowed to become an excuse for hysteria and political 
blackguardism. The units set up to clean our Commy- 
nists, Fascists, and fellow-travelers, from kep posi- 
tions must, first of all, be well-informed. The frenetic 
purgers who are seeking meanly to capitalize on our 
national crisis will defend neither our liberties nor our 
security. There must be a unified policy for internal 
defense against foreign espionage and a unified organ- 
ization staffed by men equal in knowledge and astute- 
ness to those against whom they are pitted. It is high 
time that our political intelligence recruited Americans 
who are politically intelligent. 
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The Search for the Right Words 


was introducing Brooks Atkinson 

to an intimate gathering of New 
Leader folks after a friendly dinner. 
Being the possessor of a sharp and 
orderly mind, Harry took occasion to re- 
mark that life would be simpler if we 
had some sort of principle or formula or 
slogan in accordance with which we could 
line people up and determine who is to 
the left of whom. He spoke half face- 
tiously, but—perhaps unconsciously—he 
was voicing the long-felt want of Amer- 
ican liberals. 

Down in Washington, where I sat with 
120 founding fathers and mothers of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, the 
lack of a soul-satisfying formula or 
slogan seemed to be sensed on. all sides. 
When speakers sought words in which 
to define our objective they almost stam- 
mered in their embarrassment. In gen- 
eral, the ‘participants in the discussion 
used three methods in their effort to 
escape from their difficulty. 

Some of them went back to pick up 
the New Deal. They would say: “Look, 
what we need is a new New Deal, a New 
Deal brought up to date, planned, 
systematized, given the drive of a great 
ideal, Not just social security, health 
service, housing, education, minimum 
wages, full employment—but all of these 
knit together and made meaningful by 
a general social purpose.” 

Others would take a trip overseas to 
find their unifying and inspiring picture. 
Here the liberals—or progressives— 
lack both program and organization. 
Looking to the country from which we 
cut ourselves off in 1776, numbers of the 
conferees said something like this: 
“What we need is an American counter- 
part of the British Labor Party. It must, 
of course, have a different name. Amer- 
icans don’t want a class party with a 
class name. Its program must be prac- 
tical, experimental, flexible, but—above 
all—rooted tight in American tradition.” 

Only a few took a different tack and 
found different words. They would out- 
line our purpose—to combine social and 
economic planning with freedom, to con- 
trel production through political power 
without sacrificing the Bill of Rights. 
And then, half fearfully, they would 
say: ‘ What we want is democratic 
Socialism, Socialism without dictator- 
ship.” 


Te other night Harry D. Gideonse 
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Even The New Leader 
Has Troubles 


You see the difficulty. We are up 
against it every day of the year right 
here in The New Leader office. Cor- 
respondents keep telling us that our 
policies are not definite enough. We 
criticize the President, Congress, the 
labor unions, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, but we have no all- 
inclusive plan to suggest that would set 
everything right with one stroke. If we 
were Single Taxers or old-fashioned 
utopian Socialists or Social Creditors or 
anything else of that sort, we could say 
simply to the blunderers in the seats of 
power: “Adopt our scheme, use our 
words—and straightway everything will 
be wonderful.” 

But we don’t believe in that sort of 
word magic. We know what we want. 
We want a better life for the people of 
this country—all of them. And we be- 
lieve that we can achieve that better life 
by democratic planning. We know as 
well as the next one that democratic 
planning is what intelligent Socialists 
have always wanted. But there is a 
very good reason why it is inadvisable 
to call this line of thinking Socialism. 
It is because the beautiful word Social- 
ism has been irretrievably bitched-up. 

First of all, the Communists did a job 


on it, Their USSR is said to be a Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics—and it is 
the opposite of all that we want. And 
plenty of honest and innocent Socialists 
have helped to bring the word into dis- 
repute. According to their simple minds, 
we now have capitalism—in time we will 
decide to have Socialism—and then 
everything will be OK. This is, of course, 
a vulgar caricature of Socialism, but 
there has been so much of it that it has 
helped to spoil a fine word. 

European Socialists who are far from 
simple have had their share in the de- 
basement of the word. What are Amer- 
icans fo think of the majority of Social- 
ists in France and Italy who are hasten- 
ing to throw themselves into the arms 
of the Communists? Obviously democ- 
racy is no constituent part of their sort 
of Socialism. If such persons are Social- 
ists, the surest way to drive Americans 
away from a progressive movement is to 
attach to it the name which they bear. 

It would be unjust to the Socialists 
of Europe not to set down that Léon 
Blem and his friends in France and 
Kurt Schumacher and his crowd in Ger- 
many are magnificently representing 
Socialism as it was understood from the 
beginning by its greatest sponsors. Some 
weeks ago we published a statement by 
Kurt Sehumacher which has not at- 
tracted the attention which it deserved. 
What he said was to the effect that Marx 
was not the exclusive founder of the 
movement, that Socialism is more than 
an embodiment of the theory of the 
class-struggie, that it is the heir of the 
civilization of Europe, that it includes 
the results of the American and French 
revolutions as well as of the later class 
conflicts—that, in short, real Socialism 
means freedom as well as social control, 
planning, economic security. 
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Professor Withers Takes a Fling 


I WOULD strongly advise readers to 
turn back to our number of January 4 
and read an article by Professor William 
Withers. The professor’s contention is 
that we on the liberal side need thought 
right now more than we need organiza- 
tion. To this end he advocates the found- 
ing of a Fabian Society. When he gets 
down to business he suggests six con- 
cepts as the basis of a new social 
economics. Here they are: (1) The na- 
tional budget; (2) A mixed economy; 
(3) Basic economic freedoms; (4) Co- 
operative enterprise; (5) The optimum 
rate of capital accumulation in a planned 
economy; (6) Socialized decentraliza- 
tion. 

Professor Withers is hot about all 
this, but he is an economist and writes 
like one. The men to whom he refers in 
his article are other economists, Alvin 
Hansen, Abba Lerner and Sir William 
Beveridge. You will recall that the Brit- 
ish Fabian Society included Bernard 
Shaw and H. G. Wells. Though its basic 
thinkers were scientists and social work- 
ers, it was well provided with popular- 
izers. Probably Professor Withers would 
include novelists, playwrights and 
pamphleteers who could reach the 
millionfold public ear. 

But his first call is to economic 
theorists. He wants men who can pro- 
duce “a new economic philosophy that 
would be as captivating as Marxism éver 
was when emotionalized as a method of 
emancipating the masses.” 

It is a terrific task that is proposed: 
to devise the outline of a mixed, prag- 
matic, experimental economy that will 
be as appealing as the “emotionalized” 
Marxism of an earlier time.- Whether it 
can be done—even whether any consider- 
able body of American intellectuals will 
think it worth doing—remains to be 
seen. 
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The Cable to Bevin 


Tue cable which The New Leader 
dispatched last week to Ernest Bevin, 
Foreign Minister of Great Britain, 
made prominent headlines in the press 
of both the United States and Eng- 


-land, and was circulated to all the 


political circles of the world by the 
leading wire services. 

In New York and Washington there 
were-long news stories reporting the 
statement of support on the part of 
more than 70 Americans in public life. 
The New York Times carried editorial 
comment. In Britain all the dailies 
featured dispatches from their over- 
seas correspondents. The celebrated 
Manchester Guardian reprinted the 
cable in its entirety and in the issue 
of Janury 23 devoted alsmost two 
columns of its leading editorial to a 
discussion of the international politi- 
cal issues raised therein. The Guar- 
dian (its reputation for liberalism.is 
world-wide) commented: 

“The message which an important 
group of American Liberals has 
sent to Mr. Bevin is encouraging 
as a sign that Mr. Henry Waiiace’s 
crude anachronistic ‘views about the 
‘Imperialism’ of the British Labor 
Government are not universally 
shared among American progres- 
GG 6. <” 

The editorial pointed out 1) that 
“one of Mr. Wallace’s services in the 
last six months has been to divide 
and weaken the progressive forces 
which . . . have been an important 


. counterpoise to reaction”; 2) there is 


a curious conspiracy of silence on the 
part of the Wallace-Zilliacus axis 
“about the Russian attitude to politi- 
cal and personal freedom” — “the 
signatories of the cable to Mr. Bevin 
are not far wrong, therefore, in 
thinking that the “rebels” like Mr. 
Wallace, are ready to weaken, in their 
desire to appease Russia at any price, 
some of the most precious of our 
political principles; 3) that “the worst 
of some friends of Russia is that 
they claim a monopoly of goodwill 
and will not see that most of the dif- 
ficulty in getting on with Russia is 
of her making.” 

The attack on The New Leader's 
cable, Ernest Bevin, and the many 
signers of the message came from 
1) the Communists, 2) Henry Wal- 
lace, 3) the Wallace fellow-travelers 
like Max Lerner of PM, 

Henry Wallace’s attack in self- 
defense was a typical instance of 
double-talk. He impugned the in- 
tegrity of the signers, who seemed to 
him very “curious.” Unless a man 
has Wallace’s union-label apparently 
he is not a liberal. The point is that 





PCT LALA 


a man may be a ‘conservative’ or a 
‘radical’ in his political theory, but 
when he takes a stand in behalf of 
peoples’ liberties he is championing a 
liberal ideal. 

Wallace denies (as he does on 
every second ‘Tuesday of January 
and June) that he is a defender of 
Stalinist imperialism or oppression 
—"I have repeatedly stated that I 
am against all imperialism, Rusgian, 
British or American. I stand for 
civil liberties everywhere. . . .” 
Nice theory. But when, and where, 
on what page and on what dates, 
has Mr. Henry Wallace put himself 
on record against Soviet imperial- 
ism in Europe—in Yugoslavia, say, 
or anywhere in the Balkans? When 
have Mr. Wallace or his followers 
ever put in a friendly word for the 
great number of Europeans, Rus- 
sians included, who, denied every 
shred of civil liberty and personal 
rights under Stalinist rule, have 
sought refuge and asylum in free 
countries? 

If Henry Wallace is really sincere 
in his “striving to advance the four 
freedoms everywhere in the world,” 
we should be very happy to receive a 
cable from him—with the information 
as to when and where he will be ready 
to begin. 

As for the position of PM one 
would think that that journal would 
be the last place for eyebrow-lifting 
over the use of “Liberals.” As far as 
PM is concerned liberals are liberals 
when the front includes Communists 
and fellow-travelers— they become 
“liberals” when it excludes them, For 
Max Lerner the cable consisted of 
“mumbo-jumbo on the left-right.” 
There was the usual profession of 
libertarian ideals and democratic so- 
cialism, which are hollow enough 
Lernerism—but appearing these days 
in the pages of PM which has been 
printing Ralph Ingersoll’s paean to 
Poland “the New kind of State,” it 
is enough to choke a liberty-loving 
reader. Taken at its best Lerner’s 
editorial evaded the issue. 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. Lerner are 
the great American friends of the 
Stalin regime. The New Leader 
denies that this is compatible with 
being 1) a friend of the Russian 
people, 2) a champion of civil ‘lib- 
erties, 3) an extender of four free- 
doms (or even one), and 4) a gen- 
wine and intelligent fighter for 
world peace. ‘ 

Among the additional signers of the 
Cable to Bevin, William Withers, pro- 
fessor of economics, Queens College; 
John LaFarge, editor of “America”; 
Alex Rose, trade-union leader; Eugene 
Lyons, well-known author; Karl 
Brandt, Stanford University. 
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ARSAW (By Cable), January 24.—U. S. Am- 

bassador Arthur Bliss Lane, in reply to ques- 

tioning, stated today. that his views of the 
election remain in accord with those.expressed in a 
note to the Soviet Government on January 6, and to 
the Polish Government on January 9. They have not 
been changed by recent events. The composite pic- 
ture of the elections portrayed by thirty-four ob- 
servers of the Embassy Staff and by American and 
British correspondents was of an election that mocked 
the Yalta pledge. With very few exceptions, all ob- 
servers agreed that it was pre-election intimidation 
and wholesale arrests of opposition leaders and raids 
on Peasant Party headquarters, forcing citizens to 
sign pledges to vote for the Government Bloc, which 
ensured victory. The balloting was mere formality. 

American, Embassy observers reported that pressure 
was used to compel workers in nationalized industries 
to join the Communist Party. In Kielce, for example, 
there were a thousand political prisoners on January 
19. In some places voters. were forced to show ballots 
and nowhere was balloting secret. It is estimated that 
from twenty-five to fifty percent of the electorate was 
was. disfranchised. During mass: voting of workers 
jn the nationalized industries early in the morning, 
precedence was given to voters who ostentatiously 
displayed the Commuist-Socialist Bloc ballot. Very 
few Peasant Party watchers were permitted at the 
polls and fraud was easy, An honest count would 
have given Vice-Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk an 
overwhelming victory. People were apathetic, cynical, 
hopeless. Nobody expected an honest count. 

General Viktor Grosz assured correspondents to- 
day that the Government would continue to extend 
freedom of the press decreed for the election day 
period, and evaded a question regarding the accu- 
sation that repatriated Poles arrive in miserable con- 
ditions. He said that Groholski was sentenced to 
death for giving information about the underground. 
The British Ambassador has appealed and another 
trial will be given. 

A British observer told me that in Bydgoszcz, the 


Report From Poland 
By Liston M. Oak 
- Special New Leader Correspondent in Poland. 








Communist League of Fighting Youth took possession 
of the Peasant Party’s headquarters to prevent, PSL 
leaders from conducting a campaign or. watching the 
polls. In. only 528 places. was the PSL represented. 
Security police removed watchers elsewhere. At 
Wloclawek, fourteen PSL candidates were held in- 
communicado to prevent their participation in the 
campaign. When Mikolajczyk made a speech on the 
eve of the elections, in many districts electricity was 
turned off so that people could not listen to radio 
loudspeakers. Communistz addressed crowds who 
gathered to listen to the broadcast. 

Slogans such as “Death to Mikolajezyk,” and “Vote 
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for a Democratic Bloc Against Anglo-American Re- 
armament of Germany,” “Vote Against Mikolajczyk, 
Who Will Take Away Your Land and Cow” reflect 
the typical demagogy of the Government Bloc. 

* * * 


Iy Kracow yesterday, opposition leaders from 
Zulawski to the Catholic hierarchy informed me that 
all Poles outside of Government Bloc parties look 
upon America as their best friend and only hope. 
They all denied scornfully the accusation that Miko- 
lajczyk was collaborating with “bandits” and “agents 


of foreign imperialism.” Zulawski in a sickbed inter- 
view said censors forbade him to answer false charges 
in the official press. He recognizes’ the necessity of 
friendship with Russia and the collaboration with 
Communists, but rejects domination and totalitarian 
methods. The only issue is democracy versus totali- 
tarianism in Poland and elsewhere. 

The Government suppresses opponents because they 
are afraid of criticism and of the people. Zulawski 
denied that firm American policy would lead to war. 
He stated that Soviet bluffing would wane because 
that country is too weak to fight America, which is 
powerful enough to save democracy without. risking 


war. It would be a terrible blow if the United States © 


accepts the elections as “free.” But simply breaking 
dipomlatic relations would serve no good purpose. 
Zulawski estimates that an honest election would give 
PSL eighty percent of the votes. 

Mikolajezyk is more modest in his estimate, stating 
today that his party, the PSL, actually won sixty to 
seventy percent of ballots despite the terror cam- 
paign. He is appealing as a futile gesture to the 
Supreme Court. He is also appealing to Britain and 
America not to recognize the election as “free.” The 
Government Bloc won by sheer physical force plus 
fraud, he said, citing the fact that in the few places 
where PSL had representatives on electoral boards, 
the PSL won a majority. 

Editors of Catholic weeklies told me that there 
were no signs that the Communist campaign to make 
the Church subservient to the State had met with 
success. All Catholic publications are heavily ten- 
sored and are unable to obtain sufficient newsprint. 
With the expected liquidation of the PSL, the Church 
becomes the main obstacle to totalitarian domination. 
Polish Bishops have issued a pastoral letter denounc- 
ing the Christian Labor Party as spurious. Issues 
of papers printing this declaration were confiscated, 
Priests who aided thousands of Jews to escape Nazi 
terror are denounced as Fascists. Polish officials who 
insist that Poland is independent visit the Russian 
Embassy daily for orders. Liberal Catholics ob- 
ject to subservience to Moscow. They will regard 
the Kielce pogrom as a provocation, stating that it 
is impossible for civilians to commit such atrocities 
without collaboration of the secret police. They ex- 
pressed the fear that Marshall will repeat previous 
errors in appeasing Russia and, if so, Poland and all 
of Europe will go Communist. 
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Banker s Bank on Avoiding Depression 


By Jonathan Stout 


=—_= 


and there are likely to be substantial 
further increases in supplies in coming 
months.” 

As the bankers see it, the immediate 
problem is to get this flood of produc- 








ASHINGTON, D. C.— Senator 
Wii: Ball this wee:- introduced 
a bill to drastically revise the 
Wagner Act—the third of a trinity of 
bills he has introduced so far this ses- 
sion. Secretary of State Marshall an- 
nounced: officially that he will go per- 
gsonally to Moscow for the conference 
of Foreign Ministers on March 10. The 
Senate and House Labor Committees 
were going full blast on their hearings 
on labor legislation. But, although these 
items commanded the headlines in the 
daily press, I suspect that a piece of 
news surpassing all of these in imme- 
diate, practical, domestic importance 
was the quietly issued bulletin this week 
of the Federal Reserve Bank Board. 
The finding ef the bankers’ bulletin 
was that the United States faces an 
immediate economic crisis, and that a 
depression appears unavoidable no mat- 
ter what we do, although its severity 
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can be lessened if producing and mer- 
chandising industry will immediately do 
two things: 

@ 1—Promptly shave profit margins 
to the lowest level possible. 

@ 2—Promptly cut prices on every- 
thing produced and offered for sale. 

This is so far from being typical 
banker language that it came as some- 
thing of a shock. As one reporter noted, 
it sounded more like the kind of state- 
ments which have for the past year and 
a half been coming from the labor 
unions. 

The bankers’ bulletin—although it is 
couched in the usual rarefied banker lan- 
guage—did not mince matters in forth- 
right declarations that too much stuff 
is overpriced and that profit levels were 
much too high. 

But the most immediately alarming 
factors, from the bankers’ point of view, 
were: 
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@® 1—Effective consumer resistance; 
what amounts to a widespread, if unor- 
ganized, consumers’ strike, 

@ 2—The warehouses of the nation are 
jammed full of products awaiting ship- 
ment to market, with poor sales pros- 
pects in sight in view of the consumer 
resistance, 

On the subject of production, the 
bankers’ bulletin had this to say: 

“Output of most goods for civilian use 
has been far in excess of prewar levels 
during the past 16 months, excess in- 
ventories of goods have accumulated, 


tion moving out into the hands of' con- 
sumers. For this they recommend ‘that 
prices and profits be cut immediately in 
order to overcome the buyers’ strike, 

The alternatives are clearly stated 
between the lines. Unless consumer re- 
sistance can be overcome, the monu- 
mental amount of things being made 
now will become “overproduction.” And 
the consequences of overproduction were 
made clear to Americans generally in 
41929—unemployment, relief and national 
stagnation. 
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The WFTU and Slave Labor 


By Robert J. Watt 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


called World Trade Union Congress 

met in London, England. Even 
though the war was still raging in 
Europe and Asia, the long-delayed but 
much-heralded meeting brought together 
some good, tough-minded trade unionists 
and also the labor representatives of 
international Communism. 

The major avowed purpose was to 
hasten the defeat of Nazism and, as a 
means to that end, the conferees decided 
to have a second meeting at which to 
establish a continuing Federation. They 
also ‘adopted certain resolutions which 
were supposed to represent the con- 
sidered judgment of the best and most 
progressive leaders present. 

* * ~ 


Setup Not to Be Stomached 


Tue American Federation of ~Labor 
declined to participate in that meeting 
because it was convened improperly by 
a single member of the then existing In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions 
and because dual unions and govern- 
ment-controlled labor organizations Were 
included. 

The American Federation of Labor 
doubted that an international trade 
union movement could actually be built 


| is nearly two years since the so- 
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out of such a conglomeration merely by 
wishful thinking. We suspected that the 
trade union label was simply being 
utilized, as often before, by Moscow and 
its minions to camouflage a major new 
Communist International, 

Of course, the Communists and fellow- 
travelers have condemned the American 
Federation of Labor’s refusal to enter 
the highly advertised new organization. 
They contend that any organization 
which purports to represent 70,000,000 
workers is automatically a splendid in- 
stitution. But the American Federation 
of Labor has simply bided its time, 
watching and listening as the three-man 
directorate of this “democratic” institu- 
tion puts it through its paces. 

To prevent a complete blowup—or 
blowout—at the beginning, the proce- 
dure was established whereby, in effect, 
agreement of these three was required 
before the delegates would cast their 
votes. However, it was not so illogical 
as it might seem because the three con- 
trolled most of the voting power anyway. 

Much store was set at the London and 
Paris meetings of 1945 and at the long- 
drawn-out efforts to draft a fixed con- 
stitution concerning the need for some 
means whereby the WFTU decisions 
would be put into effect by all the con- 
stituent unions. The Russians wanted 
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to have WFTU decisions binding on all 
members; the British TUC wanted na- 
tional autonomy to continue unimpaired. 
Eventually a compromise was worked 
out whereby each affiliate is to put 
WFTU deeisions into effect unless it 
notifies the WFTU within a stated 
period of its inability to do so. The 
WFTU then is expected to check on 
the reasons given, in order thaé any 
necessary further action may be con- 
sidered. 

The “decisions” taken since Paris are 
occasionally on some issue which is not 
predominantly a Communist party-line 
concoction. Most of the energy since the 
first: session, however, seems to have 
been expended in holding additional 
meetings. and in thumping the drum 
against monopolistic capital or national- 
istic imperialisms and Franco Spain. 

io % Xe 


Now Peron Is a Peach 


Lasr YEAR Peron’s Argentina was 
usually bracketed with Franco Spain, 
but Peron seemed to disappear as an 
issue around April or May, when a 
trade union mission from Moscow found 
Peron worthy of a diplomatic embrace 
by the Soviet Union. Since then the 
WFTU has used the energies previously 
directed against Argentina to whip up 
indignation against the recently elected 
Greek Government. But most of the 
time the WFTU has been engaged in 
demanding a unique place as consultant 
or participant in the United Nations 
Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council. . 

On no occasion yet, to the best of my 
knowledge, has the WFTU ever ex- 
pressed an opinion or taken a policy 
to cause the Soviet Politburo to feel 
offended. The reverse is to be noted. 
Whenever any new unit of the United 
Nations has its first meeting, the Soviet 
representative usually moves that the 
WFTU be invited to attend. The Soviet 
love for the WFTU has all the ear- 
marks of the fierce affection of a proud 
parent. 

All of which leads to a humble sug- 
gestion. It is one which is not revo- 
lutionary or counter-revolutionary. I 
simply suggest that the WFTU seek to 
carry out one of the original decisions 
which was a major accomplishment of 
one of the top triumvirate of the 1945 
WFTU. It has the added distinction of 
being an economic or social program, 
rather than a political one. Indeed, it 
is a philosophy which is the minimum 
that any bona fide trade union would 
require. 

I suggest it as the most convincing 
evidence that the World Federation, of 
which only the minority represents free 
trade unionism, could nevertheless play 
a constructive part. It will be a great 
surprise if this suggestion is adopted 
by the WFTU, and even greater if the 
WFTU proposal brings action in all the 
countries to which it is addressed. 

a“ * 


The WFTU and Slave Labor 


Tr concerns slave labor. The very core 
of any democratic trade union inust be 
found in its complete hostility io any 
form of compulsory labor in which the 
individual is virtually a slave. In 1945, 
befcre the surrender of Germany, there 
was a great deal of diseussion as to 
whether it would be pruper, after Ger- 
many’s defeat, to exact reparations 
through the employment of Germans to 
rebuild what the Nazis had destroyed. 
The American Federation of Labor in- 
sisted that slave labor should never be 


used, and that the employment of slave 
labor for reparations would have the 
effect of punishing those least guilty for 
the sins of those who had held them 
enslaved for the past dozen years. We 
agreed that workers might properly be 
recruited for employment to rebuild 
devastated areas, provided the recruit- 
ment was free and compensated at the 
same standard as local labor. 

Some people had thought the issue 
might break up the London meeting. It 
was ticklish business, but Sir Walter 
Citrine, British Trades Union Congress 
spokesman, evolved a masterpiece of 
diplomatic niceties which was accepted 
by the conference and embodied in a 
declaration on trade union attitude 
toward the peace settlement. Under 
Paragraph 11 of that report, the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian labor organi- 
zation, the British TUC and other par- 
ticipating organizations declared: 

“In the view of this world conference, 
the employment of German labor if 
used in restoration work must be placed 
under international supervision with 
trade union participation in the deter- 
mination of labor standards in a way 
that will not reduce the standards of 
other workers. Such labor must not be 
allowed to degenerate into slave labor.” 

I simply propose that the WFTU ask 
its affiliated unions to assume responsi- 
bility for securing the support of their 
respective governments for the estab- 
lishment of international supervision 
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over German labor used in the work of 
restoration: I propose that labor unions 
participate actively in such international 
supervision. I propose it be applied to 
any country where prisoner of war labor 
is being used—whether in the USA, the 
United Kingdom or the USSR, and 
whether it involves German, Italian, 
Bulgarian, Finnish, Rumanian or Japa- 
nese labor. 

In fact, I would urge that wherever 
work camps are being utilized for the 
employment of politieal prisoners, inter- 
national supervision should be used to 
determine that humanitarian conditions 
are in- effect. I realize, of course, it 
would impose a great burden of super- 
vision, even if the number of such 
prisoners in Russia is as low as the 
generally accepted bottom figure of 
10,000,000 people. 

No one could deny that the WFTU, 
on at least this occasion, would be an 
influence for good if it followed its 
London declaration and caused each of 
its members to comply or show cause 
why not! 4 

Surely, after two years, it is time 
to implement the decisions on behalf 
of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 Germans, 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000. Russians and 
nearly 1,000,000 Japanese unless the 
WFTU merely raises the old, old battle 
cry that the other fellow should set his 
slaves free while its clients protect their 
own slaves from the hardships of 
freedom. 








| I; has often been asserted by journal- 
| ists and political analysts who have 
glossed over the political loyalties 
that bind the Chinese Communists to 
the Soviet Union that the Chimese 
Communist Party is an independent 
political movement, with roots deeply- 
laid in the bowels of Mother China. 
| The material for refutation is volum- 
|  inous, but a particularly well-informed 
and cogent analysis of the role of the 
Chinese CP is furnished by Bertram 
D. Wolfe, in an article in the January 
issue of The American Mercury. 

Asks Wolfe: “Are the Chinese 
| Communists really Communists or 
something else? Do they have an 
| organie tie-up with Russia? Do they 
practice terror 
and one-party 
dictatorship 
where they 
rule? Are they 
a Russian fifth 
column for the 
disintegration 
of China? 
When they call 
for the with- 
drawal of 
American troops, who are temporary 
and want no territory in China, do 
they also call for the withdrawal of 
Russian troops, who are permanent 
(ninety-nine years) and have taken 
territory?” 








W olfe’s answer lies in an historical 
description of the activities of the 

* Chinese Party. “The Chinese Commu- 
nist Party was originally organized 

| by Russian agents with Russian 
money (Vytinsky, Litnovsky, Malin, 
Borodin, and others). After its 
formation in 1921, Moscow alloted it 
a monthly subsidy of $12,000 Amer- 
ican. Jt joined the Kuomintang on 
Russian orders, split the Kuomintang 
in two on Russian orders, withdrew 
from both sections on Russian orders, 
attempted insurrection in Shanghai 
and Canton under the direct leader- 
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ship of Russian and other Comintern 
agents. Thus the Canton uprisings of 
1928 was directed by the Russian 
(Georgian) Lominadze, the German 
Heinz Neumann, and the onetime 
Hungarian Minister of War, Pogany 
(pseudonym: John Pepper). The mili- 
tary command of the insurrection 
was in the hands of a Russian officer, 
Vytinsky.” 

The author points out that the last 
time this “democratic” party held a 
congress was in 1928. Furthermore, 
this convention was held in Moscow, 
under the personal supervision of 
Stalin. Its leadership has always been 
Moscow-trained. From this city also 
came the directions for their promo- 
tions and purges. “Chen Tu-hsiu, its 
leader until 1928, was also a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International. Li Li-san 
was his chief assistant. Both were 
removed on Stalin’s order in 1928, 
and replaced by the present leader, 
Mao-Tse-tung. Chen was expelled and 
Li Li-san was kept in exile in Moscow 
for over fifteen years. All of the 
Party’s leaders have been, and still 
are, commuters between Moseow and 
China. All this is a matter of record.” 

Wolfe explains why the Chinese CP 

became an “agrarian Communist” 
party. “For a number of years this 
party tried to base itself on the 
Chinese working class and to set up 
a proletarian dictatorship. Finally 
defeated in Canton in 1928, the 
Communists fled to Central China. 
That is why they became ‘agrarian 
Communists,’ i.e., tried to set up 
peasants’ instead of workers’ soviets. 
When they could no longer hold out 
there, they fled to the Far Northwest, 
to be nearer to Russian-dominated 
Mongolia and Turkestan and the Rus- 
sian border. This forced march to the 
Russian border is what is described 
by White and Jacoby [editor’s note: 
In their recent book Thunder Out of 
China] as a virtual ‘severing of ties’ 
with Moscow!” 
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Freedom Means Freedom 


AND 


Planning Means Planning 


’ By Abba P. Lerner 


N his astonishing article “Freedom Means Plan- 
ning” (The New Leader, Jan. 4, 1947), Professor 
Clarence E. Ayres begins by coming out against 

economists who are guilty of the reasonableness of 
admitting that planning may be for serfdom as well 
as for freedom. He declares that this reasonableness 
is a serious mistake because “it is quite irrelevant to 
the issue between planning as such and free enterprise 
as such.” 


Having thus elevated planning from a means of 
social organization—-which would have to be tested by 
whether it would bring slavery or freedom—to an end 
in itself (which must be prized independently of what 
it will bring), Professor Ayres apparently began to 
feel uncomfortable. For to declare that the propriety 
of an activity is independent of what it might lead to 
is to evade that subjection to critical test which is what 
distinguishes science from dogma. It may be because 
of this uneasiness that he resorts to the well-proved 
tactic of accusing somebody else of his own crime. 
He declares that the protagonists of free enterprize are 
practitioners of magic rather than of science. He 
claims that they do not try to uphold their cause by 
objective evidence but derive their propositions from 
a metaphysical postulate that government interference 
with private enterprise is wicked in its essential nature 
so that it is bad whatever might be its results for free- 
dom or welfare or anything else. 


I do not think that in all this Professor Ayres is 
quite fair either to the free enterprisers like Hayek or 
to their more reasonable opponents like Barbara 
Wootton. But this would not have moved me to come 





to their aid. More important in Professor Ayres” 
article is his attack on the emphasis by liberals on the 
freedom of the individual as an objective of social 
organization. This is an emphasis on which Hayek 
and Wootton and I would completely agree, whatever 
differences we might have as to the manner in which 
free enterprise or planning or monopoly would operate 
to further it or to limit it. 


Professor Ayres claims that concern for the freedom 
of the individual is derived from and rests upon theo- 
logical beliefs or even animistic superstitions in a 
pure soul coming down from heaven ready-made with 
all its character and desires and cultural traits. He 
says that concern for the freedom of the individual as 
a primary social objective betrays an ignorance or a 
denial of the social conditioning of the individual. 
This ignorance or denial is attributed to all the classi- 
cal economists who stress the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and the primacy of the objective of satisfying 
his wants. 


Kidnapping of the Concept of Freedom 


I FIND it difficult to allocate my admiration between 
Professor Ayres’ arrogance and his humility—his ar- 
rogance in declaring all classical economists to be 
ignorant of the fact that individuals are born into the 
world as babies and are shaped by it, and his humility 
in surrendering all interest in the freedom of the 
individual to those theological imperialists who claim 
that only the members of their religious sect can really 
and truly be concerned for the freedom and the dignity 
of the individual. Professor Ayres would stand pas- 
sively by, if not actively aid and abet, in this kidnap- 
ping of the concept of individual freedom and its 
renaming as respecting the inviolability of an im- 
mortal soul. 


But even this is not the worst, for the kidnappers 
after all are themselves interested in the freedom of 
the individual. What is much more serious, especially 
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for readers of The New Leader, is the attempt to re- 
define freedom as “social concord.” 

It is of course possible to mean by “social concord” 
nothing more than that state of social organization in 
which individual freedom is given the greatest scope, 
the freedom of each individual being limited only as 
much as is necessary to protect the equal freedom of 
the other individuals. If that is what Professor Ayres 
means I have no quarrel with the content of this 
thought. I would only quarrel with his prospensity 
to quarrel with other, and especially classical econo- 
mists, and with his choice of a formulation which is 
extremely dangerous at the present time. 
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Ir there is anything that requires more 

and not less emphasis in the present stage 

of historical development it is precisely the 

dignity and the freedom of the individual. 

And this remains so even if some theologians like 
to subscribe to the concept in their own jargon, and 
even if they try to claim that only they are fully con- 
sistent in supporting it, and even if we find among 
them such reactionary anti-Semites as Hilaire Belloc. 
For individual freedom and democracy and progress 
and peace and most of the important things that 
liberals think good, are not now seriously threatened 
by imperialistic Christians or by Hilaire Belloc. The 
real danger comes from the greater slavery of our 
time which decries concern for individual freedom as 
“bourgeois” and which would undoubtedly claim as 
a prize exhibition of “social cdncord” their servile 
state in which discord is absent by decree of the secret 
police and all its beautiful monolithism. 


Others phrases and concepts have been captured 
and prostituted by the totalitarians and their dupes. 
We know what has happened to the word democracy 
in the phrases “people’s democracy” in Eastern Europe 
and “Soviet Democracy” in Russia. Freedom is a word 
which still has some of its English meaning. It would 
be a disservice to freedom and a service to totalitarian- 
ism to.engender more confusion by saying, as Pro- 
fessor Ayres does that “freedom means social con- 
cord” or that freedom means planning. 

Social concord may come about by the 
maximization of freedom, but it may also 
come about by the suppression of dissent. 

Planiing will be of great importance in 
increasing freedom if we are careful to 
use it for that purpose and not for the op- 
posite. I would even go so far as to say 
that some measure of planning is necessary 
for the maximization of freedom. 

But let us not confuse ourselves by mixing up our 
words. That can help only the enemies of freedom 
who profit by confusion. Freedom does not mean 
planning and planning does not mean freedom. Frees 
dom means freedom and planning means planning. 
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REBUTTAL 


1 The New Leader of January 4, we published 
an article by Professor C. E. Ayres of the Uni- 
versity of Texas which has aroused a great deal 
of comment both pro and contra. The following 
excerpts indicate in part Ayres’ thesis in his 
article, “Freedom Means Planning.” 

“In defending themselves against the on- 
slaughts of the free enterprisers, the advocates 
of economic planning have been making a mis- 
take. It isn’t a fatal mistake, since it can and, 
I think, will be corrected. But it is serious. In 
their determination to be reasonable, the defend- 
ers of planning have 
insisted on distin- 
guishing between 
good planning and 
bad planning; but in 
doing so they have 
missed the point that 
is really at issue be- 
tween planning and 
what is euphemisti- 
cally called ‘free en- 
terprise.’ 

“Socially conceived, 
freedom is an aspect 
of social organization. 
There is no such thing as ‘natural’ freedom. As 
a thousand better men than I have pointed out, 
no human being is free (or can even exist) in 
isolation. . . . As the modern mind has learned 
to conceive it, freedom means social concord. .. . 
Nothing that any free enterprise philosopher has 
ever said throws any doubt on this proposition. 
The philosophers of free enterprise, one and all, 
are talking about something else which has no 
more bearing on the ideas and efforts of eco- 
nomic planning than magic has on the science of 
medicine.” 

The present article, by Professor Abba P. 
Lerner, is an answer to the position taken by 
Ayres. The brunt of Lerner’s thesis is conveyed 
in the title of his article: “Freedom Means Free- 
dom and Planning Means Planning.” Professor 
Lerner is a well-known economist, and is the 
author of “The Economics of Control.” 

The New Leader, in view of the central impor- 
tance of the issues of freedom and planning for 
our time, invites comment on both points of view. 
In coming issues, we shall present additional 
articles on this subject by many well-known au- 
thorities in the fields of economics, social psychol- 
ogy, and political science. Since it is possible 
only to present here a fragmentary resumé of 
Professor Aydes’ position, we suggest that refer- 
ence be made to the original article, copies of 
which are available gratis for as long as the 
supply lasts. 





Abba P. Lerner 
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In the next issue we shall continue the discussion 


of this important subject by printing a reply by 


Professor Ayres. 
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Molotov the Second 
Life History of a Soviet Diplomat 


By George Denicke 


the “phony” war, German planes 

made an attempt’to drop propaganda 
Jeafiets on Paris. The few leaflets which 
reached the streets of the Paris suburbs 
were promptly picked up by the police. 
They were amazed to discover that the 
Germans had tried to disseminate in 
Paris the French translation of a speech 
delivered on October 30 by the Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, Vjacheslav Molotov. 

In this cynical speech Molotov seemed 
to have forgotten all the charges that 
the Soviets had leveled for years against 
Fascism. He said: 

“The British Government has an- 
nounced that its aim in the war against 
Germany is nothing more or less than 
the destruction of Hitlerism. This 
means that the British and French 
have declared something in the nature 
of an ‘ideological war’ on Germany, 
reminiscent of the religious wars of 
olden times. This is absolutely no 
justification for a war of this kind. 
One may accept or reject the ideology 
of Hitlerism as well as any other 
ideological system; that is a matter of 
political views. But everyone should 
understand that an ideology cannot be 
destroyed by force, that it cannot be 
eliminated by war. It is therefore not 
only senseless, but criminal to wage 
war for the ‘destruction of Hitlerism,’ 
camouflaged as a fight for ‘democ- 
racy.’” . 

Those who had met Molotov in his 
youth could hardly believe that Skriabin 
(alias Molotov) had turned into the 
cynical. opportunist who ‘made that 
speech. It is just as hard for them to 
identify the crude and arrogant Com- 


ik November of 1939, in the midst of 
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missar of current international confer- 
ences with the modest Molotov of years 
past. A European statesman recently 
said: “I prefer to talk with Stalin; he 
is at least civil.” The present Molotov 
is quite unlike the young revolutionist 
of 30 (he is 56 now). Not only his 
manner and outward appearance have 
undergone a change: his whole person- 
ality seems to have been transformed 
to such a degree that his basic traits 
have changed into their opposites. 

And yet this striking transformation 
is the logical development of character- 
istics always inherent in Molotov, con- 


" ditioned by the way his personality was 


formed. It may be that he is one of 
those who become rude when they try 
to repress their inborn softness, and 
grow arrogant when, swayed by the will 
of a superior, they are anxious to show 
their independence. While Stalin had 
every reason to assume a name derived 
from the word “steel,” Molotov (“molot” 
means hammer) took his because he 
thought that as a Bolshevik he should 
have a hammer’s hardness. Lenin taught 
Bolsheviks to be “tough,” and they took 
pride in choosing appropriate aliases. 
Another Bolshevik, Leo Rosenfeld, also 
gentle by nature, named himself Kame- 
nev (“lamen” means stone). 


4 
™ * * 


The "Kazan Bolsheviks" 


Mo orov became a Bolshevik at the 
age of 16, and, according to his authore 
ized biography, after careful considera- 
tion. This was one year after the 1905 
revolution, in which he took part, swept 
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"In the Kremlin, in the Kremlin 
In the Fall of Thirty-nine 

Sat a Russian and a Prussian 
Doping out the Party-line.” 




















MOLOTOY: ASSISTANT DICTATOR 


George Denicke is a prominent journalist and political analyst. His know]- 
edge of the Soviet Union comes from his protracted 
study over a number of years of that country, of the 
events leading to the Russian Revolution and of en- 
suing developments. Formerly, he was Professor of 
History at Moscow University. Many of the leading 
figures of the Soviet Revolution and the Russian state, 
as well as eminent political men and women of Europe, 
he has known intimately. At present, he is one of the 
editors of the new political Modern Review, soon to 
make its appearance. 











along, like many youngsters, by the tide 
of events. He was a serious, thoughtful 
boy; but the fact remains that he was 
still a boy when he adopted the essen- 
tially sectarian ideology: which became 
a supreme influence upon his further 
intellectual development. 

Molotov was then a high school stu- 
dent in Kazan, where he lived until his 
arrest in April, 1909. He became one 
of the “Kazan Bolsheviks,” known for 
their strict orthodoxy. Kazan, where this 
writer lived at the time, was a large 
administrative center, with state officials 
constituting a high percentage of the 
populace, But it was also a cultural 
center, and its intelligentsia included 
elements which were among the best edu- 
cated and most progressive in Russia. 
Outstanding professors and brilliant 
youths starting their scientific careers 
were gathered in the University of 
Kazan. There were circles conspicuous 
for their many-sided and _ intensive 
spiritual interests, with a variety of 
ideas critically studied and vividly dis- 
cussed. But the Bolsheviks in Kazan 
held aloof from this cultural activity. 
The Bolsheviks resisted influences of this 
kind, and lived in stubborn isolation, in 
their own sectarian atmosphere. They 
had their own “scholar,” Vladimir Ador- 
atski, a man of great learning but little 
intelligence, a tedious commentator on 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. Later, as Di- 
rector of the Institute of Marx-Engels- 
Lenin, he was a member of the Soviet 
Academy of Science. Obligatory in this 
milieu was the most rigid and undeviat- 
ing faithfulness to Lenin’s interpreta- 
tion of Marxism. Persons who joined 
the Bolshevik organization more or less 
accidentally, and who had independent 
ideas about the solution of contemporary 
problems, were regarded as heretics or 


even traitors. 
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Sentimental Iron Discipline 


Motorov joined this milieu as a dili- 
gent pupil, intelligent, clever and very 
obedient. He embraced an unwavering 
faith in the infallibility of the party 
and the leader who personified the party. 
He submitted without reservation to 
iron discipline, not because it was forced 
upon him, but because of his conviction 
that the party was the omniscient van- 
guard of the world revolution to which 
everything must be subordinated. Molo- 
tov was not a cold, calculating man. A 
faithful friend, he was prone to be 
rather sentimental. Yet full-fledged Bol- 
shevik that he was, he never hesitated 
to Betray old comrades or close friends. 
Shortly before the notorious purge trials 
of 1936-37, his associates asserted that 
Molotov was unaffected by his high po- 
sition, and that he remained as true 
and warm a friend as ever. But soon 
these friends disappeared, leaving no 
trace. At that time Molotov was Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, and the question “Cain, where 
is your brother Abel?” could hardly 
have bothered him. Bolshevism imbued 
its follows with a peculiar sense of duty 


toward the party, a feeling that justi- 
fied the commission of any crime. 

Even when young Molotov was or- 
ganizing Bolshevik groups among high 
school students, he followed blindly the 
authority of his superiors in the party, 
especially of the supreme leader, Lenin, 
He learned the art of being himself an 
immutable authority to those who stood 
on the lower rungs of the varty ladder, 
yet he always manifested the inclination 
to follow somebody else, and his ame 
bition never went beyond che desire to 
be second to some prominent party man, 
The indisputable pariy leader was Lenin, 
but to Molotov, who had never been 
abroad, and for the first time met Lenin 
during the revolution of 1917, the “first” 
man, to whom in 1912 he became the 


* faithful second, was Stalin. 


* * ” 
Study in Exile 


N April, 1909, before Molotov gradu- 
ated from high school, he was deported 
for two years to the Vologda region. 
During his exile We assiduously con- 
tinued his self-education. According to 
his biographer, he “studied the basie 
works of Marxism.” He pressed the ac- 
quired knowledge into the narrow limits 
of his adopted doctrine, and interpreted. 
it in conformity with his party’s tenets. 
This was a handy device to find ready 
answers to all questions, answers that 
were common to every true Bolshevik. 
Molotov also completed his school studies, 
and passed his last examinations so 
successfully that he was admitted to the 
economic division of the Petersburg 
Politechnical Institute, open only to can- 
didates with the highest marks. Having 
served his two-year term of deportation, 
he went to Petersburg in 1911. A year 
later he met Stalin under circumstances 
which determined his future career. 

Molotov’s closest friend-in Kazan was 
Victor Tikhomirnov, who had inherited 
a large fortune from his opulent father. 
In 1911 Tikhomirnoy visited Lenin in 
Switzerland, and made arrangements 
with him for the legal publication of 
a Bolshevik newspaper in Petersburg. 
At the disposal of this publication Tik- 
homirnov placed 100,000 rubles—at that 
time a very large sum. To the organi- 
zation of this undertaking Tikhomirnov 
invited his friend Molotov, who became 
secretary of the Bolshevik daily Pravda, 
the first issue of which appeared in 
Petersburg in May, 1922. During the 
first months the paper was actually 
headed by Stalin, who had fled from 
deportation and was in hiding from the 
pursuing police. 

At that time Stalin was one of the 
most prominent Bolsheviks inside Rus- 
sia, despite Trotsky’s ridicule of him. 
Molotov met Stalin at the age of 22. 
To him Stalin, his elder by ten years, 
appeared an old, tested Bolshevik, tough- 
ened in the struggle. Submission to 
Stalin’s authroity was quite natural to 
Molotov and was required by the rules 
of the party hierarchy. And when they 
met again in 1917, in the period of the 
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wanted to know all about a strike 

studied the news, the editorials, and 
the pro-and-con letters to the editor. on 
the subject. Then he could pass to the 
funnies, the sports, and the advertise- 
ments of sofa, soap and salami sales. 


if the past the newspaper reader, who 


It’s different now. After his perusal 
of editorial, news and comments, he has 
to study a full-size dissertation under 
the bannerline, “The Truth About The 
Strike,” another essay, entitled, “What 
‘Every Citizen Must Know About the 
Strike,” and finally a column on the 
strike, published “as a public service” 
by the Soap and Sota Stores, Inc. And 
all this “information” is in the paper’s 
advertisements. 


The clear dividing: line between edi- 
torial and advertising contents of the 
press is being blurred. The advertise- 
ments of the daily press are crammed 
with editorial matter. Ideas, opinions 
and programs have branched out from 
the editorial to the advertising section 
where space-buying salesmen of social 
systems and political propaganda present 
them to the readers. 


Battles on Bought Space 
= 

Tuere is hardly a controversial issue 
without at least one of its sides being 
sold to the public in advertised editorials, 
—“advertorials” in short. During the 
last year, for instance, a barrage of 
propaganda concerning Palestine, immi- 
gration policies, and Britain was fired 
by Zionist groups. The total linage of 
their partisan facts and arguments was 
considerably higher than that of editorial 
information and comments on the ques- 
tion in the same papers, and often in 
strong contrast to it. Advertorial replies 
from non-Zionist groups were relatively 
rare. 

While the peace conference considered 
Balkan problems, a full-size advertise- 
ment by an alleged Committee of Al- 
banian-Americans was published in the 
metropolitan press; it broadcast “The 
Truth About Albania” in a one-sided dis- 
tortion favorable to Soviet-satellite pol- 
icies. According to the 1940 census, 
there are fewer than 5,000 Albanians in 
this country. Another time, a dozen 
Spaniards “living temporarily in this 
“country” bought a newspaper page to 
tell “The Facts About Franco Spain” in 
a way which without tact or fact 
falsified history in favor of this dictator 
and his regime. Or, a so-called “Society 
for the Prevention of World War III” 
propagated in its advertorials a punitive 
peace against the German people; ad- 
versaries of this goal, who spend their 
funds on vitally needed relief shipments, 
could not reply. The many well-camou- 
flaged front committees of the Commu- 
nists, pressure groups and _ reform 
associations of all sorts, newspaper 
publishers, railroad companies, industrial 
‘concerns, ruggedly individualistic manu- 
faeturers and their social-minded chil- 
dren all bought advertising space to win 
the readers for their views on national, 
foreign, labor and economic policies. 


An increasing volume of advertorials 
ean be expected. At practically every 
businessmen’s convention or Public Rela- 
tion experts’ meeting in 1946,-it was 
fervently proposed and resolved that 
“we must sell now. the system of free 
enterprise to the people as effectively as 
we sell our goods.” Not only occasional- 
ly, at special events, but “periodically 
and frequently” will a broad advertising 
program expose alien economic con- 
cepts ...” as one executive said. 


The American Petroleum Institute, 
trade association of the oil industry, 
voted a few weeks ago to raise $1,000,000 
among its members to be spent in 1947 
for “a public information program,” in- 
c.uding a national advertising campaign; 
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The Danger 
In Opinion Ads 


By Norbert Muhlen 


under the slogan, “Petroleum Is Pro- 
pressive,” these advertorials are sup- 
posed to make people forget that the oil 
industry is a menopoly, and should be 
regulated more strictly. 

Another type of advertoriais was pub- 
lished by purely commercial advertisers 
who used them as attention-getters and 
sales vehicles, in a way somewhat similar 
to sponsored radio news programs. Most 
outstanding example is a weekly column 
by Fiorello H. LaGuardia, entitled, 
“Under The Hat,” paid for and published 
by a New York retail. organization. 
Public questions are discussed in a 
provocative and interesting light, and 
sometimes from a very controversial 
viewpoint. 


Comments Without Corrections 


Tue battle of the advertorials presents 
the old problem of freedom versus reg- 
ulation in a new context. A dangerous 
monopoly of well-finmanced groups may 





develop from the complete freedom to 
advertise opinions. On the other hand, 
this freedom is undoubtedly part of the 
basic freedoms of opinion, expression 
and competition. If it were severely 
curtailed or abolished, it would do dam- 
age to both sides; for instance, a poorly- 
financed crusade, or a protest not ac- 
cepted by other media, would lose its 
epportunity of making itself heard by 
the general public. Therefore, the free- 
dom of stating facts and opinions 
through newspaper advertising must be 
upheld, but checks and balances should 
be introdueed to protect the public from 
monopoly and deceit. 

In other areas of mass communica- 
tions—in the editorial seetions of daily 
newspapers, or in the presentation of 
news, opinion and comment on the radio, 
the other side, too, is given the right 
and the opportunity to express itself. 
Not so in the advertorials. 

When, for instance, LaGuardia in his 
spectacular career as a radio commenta- 
tor violently defended OPA, he had to 
give a fraction of his broadcast time to 
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spokesmen of anti-OPA groups which 
he had charged with a conspiracy against 
the people. And on the same note of 
fairness, a. radio commentator who 
violently attacked OPA, Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., had to admit to his program repre- 
sentatives of pro-OPA groups which he 
had charged with misrepresentations. In 
both cases, and in many other contro- 
versies, radio commentators were forced 
to “invite” their adversaries to correct 
or answer their own statements. 


A similar idea of fairness exists in the 
editorial sections of the press, with its 
self-professed duty of editorial verifica- 
tien and public-mindedness; adversaries 
have a chance to correct erroneous state- 
ments, or present divergent views. 

These rules of fairness are certainly 
not ‘followed by every newspaper editor 
and publisher, or by every radio com- 
mentator. But for advertorials, even the 
possibility of corrections or answers -in 
the editorial outlets is missing. The 
press still sticks to its principle—which 
was right before the advertorial age— 
that there is a clear dividing line be- 
tween the editorial and the advertising 
sections; and that, therefore, it is 
beneath the editorial dignity to discuss 
advertising contents editorially, or to 
contradict directly what an advertiser 
Says. 

It is true that space can be bought 
in the same newspaper to answer an 
advertorial, to advertise one’s correc- 
different information, opposite 
views. It is about as true as the demo- 
cratic axiom that everybody is allowed 
to sleep in a flophouse (since in New 
York, in contrast to Paris, nobody is 
allowed to sleep under bridges). Only 
those who have the necessary cash to 
buy the necessary space are able to cor- 
rect or oppose an advertorial. 

The self-regulating code of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters ruled 
that. radio time “for the presentation of 
controversial issues shall not be sold” 
since the limited availabilities would 
“inevitably gravitate almost wholly into 
the hands of those with the greater 
means to buy it.” Where, nevertheless, 
controversial issues could not be avoided, 
such as in the comments of radio news 
analysts, networks and stations pledged 
to balance divergent opinions so that 
both sides would be presented. 


In the special case of electioneering 
over the air, where radio time can be 
bought for special interests, the Federal 
Communications Commission watches 
ever impartial distribution. “If any 
licensee shall permit any person who is 
a legally qualified candidate for any pub- 
lie office to use a broadcasting station,” 
the Communications Act of 1934 states 
in its section 315, “he shall afford equal 
opportunities to all other such candidates 
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for that office in the use of such broad- 
casting station.” Newspaper advertising 
space has no such safeguard for the 
“public interest, convenience and nec- 
essity.” 


Safeguards-of Free Opinion 


Tue suspicion that advertisers in- 
fluence the editorial contents of the press 
was mostly unfounded, although some 
tried hard and often. The dividing line 
between editorial and advertising. col- 
umns served indeed as a basis for free- 
dom of the press. The income from com- 
mercial advertising protected the pub- 
lishers from becoming venal or con- 
trolled, since it made them independent 
from subsidies of interested groups. 


Advertisers and minority groups who 
did not succeed in intruding into the 
editorial domain through the backdoor 
can now—by means of the advertorials— 
easily, legally and uninhibitedly walk in 
through the front door. They don’t have 
to bribe an editor who writes 20 lines 
on the subject close to their heart and 
interest; they only have to buy 200 lines 
of advertising space, and their ad- 
vertorial will make the readers forget 
the newspaper’s editorials. 


These advertorials are sold as a sort 
of contraband to the reader who buys 
a newspaper because it appeals to him, 
among other features, in its’ editorial 
standards and opiniens. It can be safely 
assumed that the average reader’s mind 
and memory do not distinguish too 
sharply and consciously between the 
facts and opinions he reads in the edi- 
torial section, and those in the advertis- 
ing section. True, an agate line on top 
and bottom of the advertorial may 
meekly warn him: “Advertisement.” But 
—even if he does not overlook this little 
line altogether—he seldom realizes that 
it is like a roadside sign: “Editorial 
standards, keep out. No trespassing by 
editorial judgement. Danger! Special 
interests at work. Slippery when read.” 


In a famous opinion more tkan a half 
century ago, Mr. Justice Holmes ex- 
plained the test of truth as “the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market.” To re- 
store free competition in the market of 
ideas as they present themselves through 
newspaper advertising, to protect the 
‘opinion-consuming masses from mo- 
nopoly and deceit, the introduction of 
two self-regulatory measures might be 
considered. 


First, the other side in a controversy 
should be given the opportunity which 
the free competition of thought demands, 
and which radio stations in general, as 
well as newspapers in their editorial 
sections are already offering. To every 
group which can show (possibly to an 
impartial and non-government arbitra- 
tion body) that facts or opinions have 
been misrepresented in an advertorial, 
space should be given gratis for a reply. 

Second, the lack of editorial responsi- 
bility should be expressed clearly and 
conspicuously. On top and bottom of 
every editorial should be prirted in big 
type (a warning similarly expressed by 
radio stations and sponsers of highly 
controversial commentators:) “This is a 
paid advertisement. The facts and views 
expressed therein have not been verified 
by this newspaper.” 

In practically every public opinion 
poll in which people were asked their 
preferences for radio or newspapers, 
radio came first in popular appreciation. 
Before, during and after the war, people 
said that radio did a better job, seemed 
less biased, showed more fairness. One 
of the many reasons for this vote may 
be the impression given by the adver- 
torials. In their own as well as in the 
public interest, newspapers should en- 
counter new developments with new 
rules and standards. 








THE PLIGHT 


OF THE 


BALTIC DP 


By Kaarel R. Pusta, Sr. 


the prime tasks of the League 

of Nations was to settle the 
status of persons without a fatherland 
or rather without access to their father- 
land. They were mostly Russians—about 
1,500,000—who did not want to return 
to Soviet rule. There was at that time 
a little more respect for personal liberty, 
hence the refugees were not forced to 
accept repatriation nor to abjure their 
nationality, but were allowed to dwell 
freely in- all countries—except Russia— 
with their “Nansen passports.” 

The Second World War drove millions 
of people from their homes. There were 
3,000,000 displaced persons of 22 na- 
tionalities in a dozen European countries, 
of which according to Earl G. Harrison, 
United States representative on the Inter- 
Governmental Committee of Refugees, 
about half “will not and should not be 
compelled to return to their homeland.” 
But it is particularly the fate of Poles, 
Balts, Ukrainians, Jews and Yugoslavs, 
which troubles the Inter-Governmental 
Committee, UNRRA, and the Economic 
and Social Council of UN. Alone the 
Latvians, Lithuanians and Estonians 
registered in the American, British and 
French camps in Germany number about 
250,000 persons. The issue is whether 
they should be forced to return to their 
countries which are at present under 
foreign totalitarian Communist regimes. 
The Special Committee on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons and the Economic and 
Social Council have not adopted a work- 
able plan for the settlement of the DPs 
problem, and it is now before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

* ok ae 


A FTER the First World War one of 


Repatriation 


Ware Russia and her satellites seek 
to compel all DPs to return to their 
homelands, the majority in the UN view 
the DP as a subject of international con- 
cern who should be treated with due con- 
sideration of his safety and welfare. No 
political refugee or forcibly displaced 
person should be compelled to return 
against his will. 

Apart from some millions of Sudeten 
Germans,hundreds of thousands of escaped 
Russians and other distressed people, 
who are not admitted to the official 
category of DPs, Fiorello LaGuardia 
estimated at a press conference, in 
August, 1946, that out of 850,000 DPs in 
UNRRA camps, probably 450,000 may 
be considered repatriable. He expressed 
the hope that some governments, es- 
pecially Poland and Yugoslavia, send 
representatives into the DP camps in 
Germany to “persuade” the inmates to 
return. He did not include Jews, how- 
ever, in such a repatriation program. 
And as for Balts, he said: “I do not 
think the Balts will go back. Therefore, 
we must face that problem as it is.” 

The “persuasion” of Baltic refugees 
by Russian NKVD agents would be in- 
deed in obvious contradiction to the 
policy of the USA and Britain since 
these governments do not recognize the 
annexation of the Baltic States by the 
Soviet Union. Moreover, the Baltic 
refugees know that there is no record 
of direct repatriation to Estonia, Latvia 
or Lithuania, but they have seen NKVD 
certificates for “repatriation” to Siberia 
of Balts. They also know that, accord- 
ing to the Soviet Penal Code, mere flight 
abroad is considered a “counter-revolu- 
tionary action” tantamount to treason. 
Since the overwhelming majority of 
Baltic refugees fled their countries just 
before the second Soviet invasion, in 
September i944, they all are political 


refugees and, hence, under paragraph 58 
of the Soviet Code, liable to punishment 
by execution or, in the case of “extenuat- 
ing circumstances,” imprisonment and 


slave labor! 
© * * 


Character of DP's 


Excepr for a comparatively small 
number of delinquents, the DPs are 
worthy persons who have shown much 
courage and a remarkable sense of self- 
discipline and cooperation in their plight. 
For example, Baltic refugees who fled in 
1944 to Sweden in small boats, almost 
penniless, all have found work, organized 
their relief committees and religious con- 
gregations, established schools and junior 
colleges as well as scientific societies. 
The Estonian and Latvian refugees in 
Sweden, numbering about 25,000, publish 
several outstanding newspapers and 
magazines, and scores of books. In spite 
of the shortage of paper and the sus- 
picion surrounding the DP concentration 
camps a great number of periodicals and 
books have been published also in Ger- 
many. The Lithuanian refugees, who 
are not the largest group among the 
Balts, had printed in the period between 
April and December, 1945, 63 periodicals 
in the US Zone and 36 in the British 
Zone. There were also 20 Lithuanian 
gymnasia, 11 high schools, 112 grammar 
schools, 71 kindergartens, with 1,400 
teachers and over 12,000 pupils in west- 
ern Germany. There are Baltic theatres 
in Germany. There is a musical con- 
servatory in Geislingen Camp, American 
zone, also a Polytechnic of Study Centre 
created by Baltic professors, and 32 co- 
operative handiwork shops. There are 
Baltic fine arts schools in Munich. Baltic 
fairs and festivals were held in Germany 
and Sweden. Until the restrictive “new 
order,” Baltic DP camps had achieved 
great improvement under the direction 
of their elected officers. 


A Baltic University was created by 
Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian pro- 
fessors in Hamburg. This university 
started without textbooks or even paper 
and pencils, and in October, 1946, 150 
professors taught 1,200 students while 
some 300 professors and over 2,000 stu- 
dents were waiting for space. Professor 
Robert C. Riggle, UNRRA welfare officer 
and trustee for the Baltic University, 
praised the Baltic students who almost 
with their bare hands built’ up two 
camps, installed offices and lecture rooms 
and arranged the Hamburg Historical 
Museum. The Lithuanian American or- 
ganizations, Baltic Humanitarian Asso- 
ciation in Sweden, and the International 
Students Relief in Geneva, have supplied 
the University with books and other ma- 
terials, But the Baltic University had 
to change its name to “DP University 
Study Centre” and its professors were 
reduced to the rank of “instructors”! 
The University and its campus had been 
praised by visiting American senators, 
members of the British parliament, and 
by the Director of UNRRA, LaGuardia. 
Yet the administration is greatly con- 
cerned—about food! Professors and stu- 
dents receive only 1,500 calories a day 
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instead of 3,600, which is considered the 
minimum ration for intellectual workers. 
They are exhausted and the only hope to 
same them from starvation lies now 
in private humanitarian organizations, 
stated Prof. Riggle. One would think 
that this unique institution of intellectual 


cooperation should merit the full sup- * 


port of UN and UNESCO! 


1” oa * - 


“The care of displaced persons ... is 
probably the greatest experiment in 
humanitarianism the. world has ever 
known,” said Howard C. Peterson, the 
US Assistant Secretary of War. Un- 
fortunately, the constant scolding of 
DPs by UNRRA and Army officials, the 
unexplained restrictions upon their or- 
ganizations, correspondence and reading 
matter, the suspension of their_publica- 
tions and committees, including the na- 
tional Red Cross committees, combined 
with vexatious “screenings,” especially 
in the American zone, is felt by DPs to 
be a serious warning that they are only 
temporarily tolerated and will be treated 
with increasing severity. 

“The DP camps do not fly the swastika 
and they do not practice torture, but 
they are concentration camps neverthe- 
less,” stated Life (Sept. 23). But ac- 
according to some slanderers refugees 
are just “Fascists” or spoiled persons 
who are unwilling to return because 
they prefer idleness in camps to facing 
the hardships involved in the reconstruc- 
tion of their countries. And even though 
exit from Germany is barred by immigra- 
tion laws, UNRRA intensifies its warn- 
ings against any “anti-repatriation prop- 
aganda.” Circulars issued by UNRRA 
headquarters in the American zone order 
the directors of camps to report on any 
anti-repatriation propaganda among the 
DPs and enjoin them to carry out the 
repatriation more vigorously. The Draft 
Constitution of the International Refugee 
Organization, substitute for the mori- 
bund UNRRA, excludes from the care 
of IRO “leaders of movements hostile 
to the Government of their country of 
origin being a member of the United 
Nations or sponsors of movements en- 
couraging refugees not to return to their 
country of origin.” 

The “information” supplied to refu- 
gees and displaced persons “from the 
governments of their countries of origin” 
is ignored by the Baltic DPs for in- 
stance; they refuse to trust Russian 
puppets or NKVD agents in their oc- 
cupied countries. From Estonia alone 
there are about 110,000 refugees abroad 
and 80,000 of them are in the American 
and British zones. Until February, 1946, 
only 16 Estonian refugees had asked to 
be repatriated and two of them have re- 
escaped from Russia. And why should 
UN and its new IRO support the Soviet 
Government in its opposition* to DPs 
since it was Soviet tyranny that forced 




















hundreds of thousands of liberty-loving 
people to flee from their countries? 

Why not ask Russia to repatriate first 
some hundred thousands Balts from 
Siberia, where they were deported since 
June 1940? 


* * * 


The Receiving Countries 


O F the “receiving” countries only seven 
at the London Conference of the Special 
Committee, which met in London last 
April, expressed interest in European 
refugee-immigrants, especially agricul- 
turalists. But Australia will need about 
two years before the way is clear to 
facilitate the transport and entry of non- 
British Europeans. The same is true of 
New Zealand, whose Government, more- 
over, does not favor any mass or group 
immigration of refugees. Under existing 
regulations Canada accepts only some 
categories of British and United States 
citizens, and agriculturalists having suf- 
ficient means to farm. Brazil does not 
want concentrations of groups of the 
same race or nationality in any given 
area of its huge country. Immigrants 
wishing to acquire land in Columbia, 
must seek it in low-lying tropical areas. 

The total of the United States annual 
immigration quotas is 153,879; of this 
number 83,574 were allotted to the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, 27,370 to 
Germany, 6,524 to Poland, and only 738 
to the Baltic States. Of the latter 
Estonia has about the same quota as the 
Republic of Andorra—116 a year! In the 
period from 1940 to 1945 only 241,708 
immigrant aliens have been admitted to 
the States, and 64,157 persons emigrated 
from America during the same period. 
But no accumulation of unused annual 
quotas is allowed and each refugee must 
provide affidavits from two wealthy 
American citizens. 


se * * 


Wuy should not the Baltic refugees in 
Sweden stay in that democratic country 
whose culture, social structure and way 
of life had been so successfully emulated 
in the free Baltic Republics? There is the 
case of 157 Baltic refugees who escaped 
before the end of the war and were 
handed over to Russia by the Swedish 
Government in January 1946, in spite of 
the proven fact of their forcible mobiliza- 
tion during the German occupation, and 
the circumstance that of the 157 extra- 
dited persons 57 were minors, 16 to 19 
years of age. According to reliable 
sources, 157 persons were summarily 
executed in Riga two months later. 
And in June, 1946, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment asked Sweden to deliver an 
additional number of Baltic refugees. 
Although this request has not been 
granted, the Balts feel that Sweden is 
a small nation, close to Russia, and the 
refugees constitute an embarrassment in 
relations with her mighty neighbor. It is 
therefore not love of adventure that 
incites Estonians to sail from Sweden 
and cross wide oceans in lifeboats, with 
women and children aboard! 

Several thousands of Eastern and 
Central Europeans in Germany would 
probably stay there, if they were given 
the chance to live a decent life without 
provoking the envy of the Germans. But 
who can expect this in an utterly de- 

(Continued on Page Nine) 
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“ SIGFRIDO CICOTTI has a long record of activity in 
the Italian Socialist movement. In the beginning of the 
Fascist movement, still in the Socialist youth organiza- 
tion, he fought against the Mussolini squads, and was 
wounded twice during the street fights previous to the 
March on Rome. Then he was jailed, prosecuted by the 
**Tribunale Speciale,” sent to prison for a number of 
years, and was ultimately “confined” in the Islands of 
Lampedusa, Ustica and Ponza during three years. In 
1929, he went to France and then to Orgentina. In 1940, 
he played a ieading role in the organization on the “Free 
Italy” movement in Latin America, and was in later 
years editor of the “Italia Libra” weekly in Buenos 
Aires. Back in Italy, he is now correspondent of Latin 
American papers, and an active member of the newly 


constituted Italian Socialist Party. 
~ > = | 





(Continued from Page One) 
lion votes to the Communist four million) the Socialists 
had passed to third place. 

The critics concentrated their fire. The Party was 
losing favor with the majority of electors. Why? The 
Coalition-Government! But the Communists, too, were 
part of the Government, ‘and this did not impede 
their progress. The responsibility—declared the “left” 
fusionists—belongs to the Directors of the Party (com- 
posed mainly of anti-Communists) who adopted anti- 
Communism for their electoral campaign. Against this 
charge it was objected, with good reason, that the 
“Uomo Qualunque Front” which had raised the flag 
of anti-Communism had made important gains in the 
elections! ‘ 

Inside the Socialist Party, voices were raised de- 
nouncing the “inefficient organization,” the lack of “firm 
policies,” and the interminable internal arguments and 
friction, as the cause for the electoral defeats. But 
the main causes of the electoral defeat may be found 
in more profound and—at the same time —,simpler 
aspects which can be summarized as follows: He who 
wants to vote Communist, votes directly for the Com- 
munist candidate and not for the socialist pro-Commu- 
nist, for the simple reason that we all prefer the au- 
thentic product and the original as opposed to imita- 
tions and substitutes. 

Whenever the Socialists forget to be themselves by 
joining with the “right” in some cases, or —as fre- 
quently happens in Europe today, where a widespread 
inferiority-complex is evident in face of the Commu- 
nists —by assuming a secondary role in the great 
Stalinist show, the electors take their revenge by voting 
for the extremes, showing their preference for the 


genuine article. 
* * cd 


In last May’s Florence Congress the independents 
had the majority. How is it possible that only seven 
months later the fusionists have been able to more 
than double their ranks, becoming a strong majority 
in the Rome Congress? 

The reply to this question has been supplied in the 
documents concerning the workings of the “left” pro- 
Communists, prepared by the young Member of Parlia- 
ment Matteo Matteotti, son of the martyr and one of 
the leaders of the anti-fusionist faction, “Iniziativa 
Socialista.” 

In his pamphlet of 98 closely-typed pages, Matteotti 
has followed step-by-step the workings of the totali- 
tarian “machinery” which, with an incredibly abundant 
supply of funds, had been built up inside the Party. 
It served the aims of the fusionists by tiring the mem- 


| Crisis in Rome: A Dispatch 


bers of the Party, and capitalizing on “irreguarities” 
in the polling operations took possession of the Federa- 
tions, sometimes by electoral corruptions visibly organ- 
ized in certain Ministries and Departments. It is known 
that 20,000 membership-cards were given at the very 
last moment to the Federation of Milan. What hap- 
pened to them is completely unknown. There are hun- 
dreds of units of provinces where the votes which were 
totaled by the fusionist are equal to the total of the 
Party-members. In some of them the votes obtained 
by the fusionists are greater than the total of the 
Party-members: in this case, evidently, the “apparatus” 
had been too efficient. 

Moreover, there is a psychological factor which plays 
a definite role in favor of the fusionists. During the 
campaign they have tried hard—and up to a certain 
point succeeded in identifying the pro-Communists 
with the “Left” and, as a consequence, the independents 
with the “Right.” Now, after twenty years of fascism 
and the consequent decline of the political education 
of the masses, it is not surprising that this game has 
succeeded in convincing many voters. From the well- 
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known speculations of Mussolini, for which Fascism 
meant anti-Communism, they have easily passed to the 
other one for which anti-Fascism means Communism. 

In fact, there are no reasons to identify the “left” 
with the pro-Communists, nor to state that the “right” 
is constituted by those who are for indepentent socialist 
politics. Nevertheless, this arbitrary identification has 
had an enormous psychological effect, because there 
were in the Party some non-socialist masses which 
would have run to vote even for the Pope, if someone 
had succeeded in convincing them that in acting that 
way they were at the “left.’” ; 


* * * 


Moreover, in the Party, and especially among the 
former followers of Turati and Matteotti, there was 
deeply entrenched the “esprit de corps” which is the 
“patriotism of party,” and which made it particularly 
difficult to think of any idea of division. 

But the division was an already existing factor. It 
had to come. What still had to be seen was where the 
line of division would occur. If the secessionists were 
strong and politically and morally important, a Party 
deserving the name would emerge. This was known to 
Pietro Nenni who, with the lack of prejudice and 
scruple which comes from his profound skepticism of 
men in general, and his Party-fellows in particular, 
decided to accept the challenge. He made some formal 
concessions to his adversaries. Nobody better than a 





cynical man can take advantage of the feelings of other 
people; and Pietro Nenni played his game ably and up 
to the last minute maintained a state of tension in 
the Congress. 

But in spite of his unquestionablee ability, there was 
the evidence of the “machinery” with its ominous ef- 
ficiency. It began in the opposition and had succeeded 
in putting the fusiontsts in possession of the Party; 
what would it stop at once it possessed the whole power 
of the direction of the Party? There is no minority 
which can accept remaining in a party in which it is 
absolutely sure that it will never become a majority. 
The anti-fusionists knew that their leaders would have 
been ejected one after another; every resistance would 
have to surrender to the impudence of the “Stalinist 
Fifth Column.” 

This is what decided the division. In spite of their 
own feelings and affections, the independents -were 
forced to leave the old house in which they had lived 
and fought so many years, and in which now they felt 
as strangers, because the Socialist Party had become 
Socialist only in name. 

* * * 


Sick, unable to -speak at a public meeting for the 
opening of the congress, Giuseppe Emanuele Modigliani, 
leaning heavily on his cane, asked to be driven to the 
Barbarini Palace. Welcomed with loud acclaim, jthe 
patriarch of Socialism, the most illustrious survivor 
of the group of Turati went to sit at the Director’s 
table, to witness with his mute presence his adherence 
to the new Party. 

The same day, Angelica Balabanoff landed in Naples 
from the United States. She arrived in Rome, and the 
morning after she went to the fusionist congress at 
the University City. She was received by Nenni. She 
ascended the speakers’ platform, welcomed by the 
unanimous cheers of those present. In a loud voice, 
she viewed the historic struggle of international so- 
cialism. And then, speaking directly to Nenni, she re- 
called the attempt he organized against her life, when 
he was a member of the Republican Party. She blamed 
him for being unable to defend the Socialist Party 
against the Communists now with the same energy he 
had once shown in 1921-22. She indicated amazement 
that after having been bound with the “reformist 
right” in France in 1930, he was now fighting so bit- 
terly against it. 


After the first moment of shock, the funionists 
reacted violently with jeers and insults. But the 
old fighter remained adamant at the rostrum and 
concluded: “It is not a fault to change your mind, 
but it is certainly imprudent +o lezve the direction 
of the Party in the hands of a man who has changed 
so often his political colors.” 

The same day Angelica Balabanoff went to the Bar- 
berini Palace and with a strong speech she made her 
dramatic entry into the new Party. 


Paraphrasing Jaurés, the leader of the new Perty, 
Saragat, said: “The Socialist Party has been recon- 
stituted. We will say to the Party-members who have 
remained outside, that we have left the ashes and have 
brought with us the flame.” 

So, from the PSIUP (Partito Socialista Italiano di 
Unita Proletaria) the PSLI (Partito Socialista dei 
Lavoratori Italiani) has been born. 

What shall its destiny be? The reply is contained in 
the statement of Saragat: “The success of the PSLI 
will depend upon the measure in which it will not be 
a Socialist Party, but it will be able to establish itself 
as the Italian Socialist Party.” 





A report of a US Senate War Investi- 


Every free man should rejoice at this 


The Plight of the Baltic DP 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


stroyed country populated with an em- 
bittered starving people, of whom 10,- 
000,000 are reported to be unemployed? 

France is an underpopulated country 
which badly needs farmers and industrial 
workers for its restoration. M. Paul- 
Robert Prigent, Minister of Population, 
declared in October, 1946, at Chicago that 
France will offer 700,000 German prison- 
ers the opportunity of staying in France 
“as part of an increase-the-population 
campaign.” He said that France is plan- 
ning a ten-year immigration program 
aimed at getting 3,000,000 new citizens. 
Fifty percent of these immigrants are 
to be workers with famiiles. 

It would seem that France all alone 
could easily solve the question of re- 
settlement of 850,000 European farmers, 
mariners, fishermen,, professional men 
and skilled workers. But why are there 
only about 60,000 refugees in the French 
zone, against 400,000 in the British and 
350,000 in the American camps? Is it 


FEBRUARY 1, 1947 


because a special agreement was reached 
between General de Gaulle and Stalin 
concerning “repatriation” which is still 
valid? 

* * a 


A MEMORANDUM signed in Septem- 
ber by 18,000 Estonian refugees appealed 
to the British and American Govern- 
ments for restoration of Estonia’s free- 
dom as the best way to settle the prob- 
lem of Estonian DPs. Similar appeals 
were presented by the Latvian and 
Lithuanian DPs, who don’t want to re- 
main indefinitely as indigents under the 
care of UNRRA or any other organiza- 
tions. They hope to go back to their 
own countries if they are freed — or to 
another free land and build new homes. 
The reason why the refugees from 
Russian dominated lands must stay in 
the American DP camps, was explained 
by Senator Arthur Vandenberg: they 
are “persecutees” and they are afraid 
of their lives if they are sent to the Rus- 
sian zone, or if they are sent home. 


gating Committee accused the DPs of 
refusing to be repatriated or to work. 
This charge must be emphatically re- 
jected as far as the Baltic refugees are 
concerned. They certainly don’t loiter in 
the DP concentration camps by choice. 
They long for normal life and work, but 
not for work in slave labor camps in 
Russia! 


Now it seems that, owing to political 
conditions in the immigration countries, 
there is little hope that large groups of 
DPs can quit the camps in Germany 
within two years. This was put clearly 
in a broadcast made in November by Sir 
Harold Ingham, the counsel of the 
British Labor Office, who suggested that 
the Baltic DPs be invited to work in 
English farms, factories and labora- 
tories. Their employment would be a 
temporary measure to help the restora- 
tion of England and to give the Baltic 
DPs an opportunity for readjustment, 
until they may freely decide their 
future, Already some hundreds of Baltic 
women are working as nurses in British 
hospitals. 


first rational approach to the alarming 
DP problem in Germany and wish full 
success to the British Government in its 
undertaking. It would seem that the 
Economie and Social Council of the 
United Nations has an excellent oppor- 
tunity of inviting other countries in need 
of qualified manual and _ intellectual 
workers, to look for them in the DP 
camps. 





“Democracy in the widest sense means 
much more than a form of government 
* * * it is indeed 9 system of social 
organization affecting almost every rela- 
tion of man to man. It is a system which 
ideally at least, attempts to equalize 
the opportunities and responsibilities of 
individuals in society.” 

—Woodrow Wilson. 
* 


“Freedom in a democracy is the glory 
of the state, and, therefore, in a democ- 
racy only will the freeman of nature 
deign to dwell.” 

—Plato, 
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“THE GOUZENKO STORY” 


Based on Official 
Secret Documents 


HILE Gouzenko’s evidence and the documents 
W establish the existence of the N.K.V.D. organi- 
zation in Canada, we have been unable to ascer- 
tain the extent of its infiltration and the identity of its 


_ Canadian or other agents. We have, however, sufficient 


evidence to show that the N.K.V.D. system is parallel 
to, but entirely independent of and quite distinct from, 
the military espionage network. Gouzenko stated in his 
evidence that the N.K.V.D. network was more extensive 
than that of Colonel Zabotin; that it had been operating 
much longer in Canada, and that it had several agents 
among members of the staff of the Soviet Embassy in 
Ottawa, and was headed by Pavlov. 


.... Their business is in every office, in every plant, 


‘in every regiment in the Red Army, in every office of 


the Red Army, in every civilian school. The represen- 
tatives of the N.K.V.D. have what they call a secret 
cabinet... . 

“Each institution, school, plant, industrial plant, the 
Red Army and even the branches of the government, 
all have an official representative of the N.K.V.D. in 
the organization. He has a special room set apart, a 
secret room, where he does his business. And then he 
has his secret agents moving around amongst the work- 
ers, amongst the students, the school students, the 
school children, and amongst the employees of the vari- 
ous institutions in government and civil life.” 

While one of the functions of the N.K.V.D. unit in 
Ottawa was apparently to keep tab-on the Russian 
members of the Embassy staffs and to report on them 
to the N.K.V.D. headquarters in Moscow, as already 
stated they also operated an under-cover network of 
Canadian agents. Its functions included checking and 
reporting to the Russians on members of the Communist 
Party of Canada, as well as espionage. Gouzenko said: 

“When I was working in Moscow as a cipher clerk 
at that time, that is the first time I saw this expression 
Neighbor. I worked there about a year and from the 
telegrams I saw and from conversations I understood 
that that was the cover name for another system, a 
parallel system, an independent system. The N.K.V.D. 
system is under the Minister of Internal Affairs—there 
is no Commissar now. This system exists as a parallel. 
When I arrived in Canada, some days later, I understood 
that Pavlov is the head of N.K.V.D.; the Second Secre- 
tary;"he is the head of the N.K.V,D.... 

“Take the case of Norman Veal]. Several times hg 
tried to introduce himself to Sam Carr and some other 
people and said that he wanted to work, that he could 
get some information. They became a little suspicious 
about him, especially when they learned that he was in 
possession of a testimonial from a Communist in Great 
Britain who had been accused of espionage and had 
spent several years in jail. They became a little sus- 
picious because he insisted that he be allowed to work. 
They telegraphed to Moscow and Moscow said, ‘All 
right, we will check it.’ Colonel Zabotin wrote a tele- 
gram, ‘Please eheck on Veall through the Comintern.’ 
They have files on all Communists, files in the Comin- 
tern. They can check anybody through the Comintern. 
Finally Moscow said, ‘Yes, we know Veall, we do not 
fad any compromising material against Veall.’ They 








In ACCORDANCE with 
military defense plans 
of the Anglo-American 
chiefs of staff, a power- 
ful base had been built 
at Churchill, on Hudson 
Bay. 

Last week Soviet prop- 
agandists announ ced 
(with horror) that Americans and Canadians were 
experimenting with powerful weapons under 








Arctic conditions for use in future wars. 

This, the Alsop brothers commented in their 
national-syndicated column, “very strongly sug- 
gests that the Geuzenko disclosures and Canadian 
Royal Commission investigations have by no 
means put an end to the Soviet inteHigence net 
in North America. ...” (January 29.) 











controvertibly presented. 





masters effectively! 


of the Stalinist state. 





The Third in a Series: Edited by Melvin. J. Lasky a 


Tuere are two special aspects of Igor Gouzenko’s story which have a striking originality in all the 
literature about the Kremlin. Nowhere else are the materials and the analysis so forcefully and in- 


First: “Moscow’s Philosophy of the Spy.” Within the Russian network there are two great types— 
the “professional” spy, and the “ideological” spy. The professienal is a mercenary for hire; money buys 
him and his information; the costs are high. The ideologue is an “idealistic sympathizer”; fanaticism for 
the cause inspires his achievements; his services are free. Under no circumstances (this the Comintern 
and the NKVD both understood) were these two types to be confused. No efforts were ever made to 
“convert” a professional. Whether he was Communist or anti-Communist was profoundly unimportant. 
He turned over his facts and figures, and he was paid off. Ironically enough, there were systematic planned 
efforts to convert the ideologue. In the beginning money was never ever broached. Then, slowly, tactfully, 
nominal expenses were taken care of—meals, taxi fares, and the like. After a cautious wait, receipts began 
to be taken for the expenditures. The ideologue was then “in the net,” or as the GPU notebooks have it, 
“he is ours” (nash). This cold, calculating, cynical process is a graphic symbol of the so-called idealism of 
the USSR—the man who believes, who has a faith, who is touched by a moral feeling, is a dangerous and 
and untrustworthy innocent!—He must be transformed into a corrupt mercenary if’ he is to serve his Soviet 


Second: the Degeneration of the Communist Man. These left-wing Marxist-minded Canadians who 
| became involved in the Russian spy ring are representative cases of how the Stalinist movement degrades 
| and destroys. These people lied, cheated, stole, and betrayed. 
and women without any honor, any personal integrity. The Soviet machine exploited them and ruined 
them. In the GPU-NKVD notebooks which Lt. Gouzenko has brought to light there is the dark and shame- 
ful record, including every mean detail—so-and-so, “Jew”; so-and-so, “weak and corruptible,” etc. 

What emerges in a new clearness from Gouzenko’s story are the ugly features of Behemoth, the face 





However they started, they became men 











can check up carefully. The N.K.V-:D. can use Military 
Intelligence or they can use Comintern Intelligence. ... 

“Then there was a question about Hermina Rabino- 
witch. Of course, these agents did not know about the 
existence of the two systems. They worked for Russia. 
Miss Rabinowitch sent several letters to the Embassy, 
and of course those letters came to Pavlov. He was 
the first man to see her and he was thinking that there 
was another chance to get an agent. Then Pavlov tried 
to put her in his system because the more agents they 
have the more praise from Moscow. So he was anxious 
to have this agent. ... However, it was clear that she 
bélonged to the Military Intelligence system, so he had 
to give her to Zabotin. .. .” 

This evidence given by Gouzenko and corroborated 
by the exchange of telegrams between Zabotin and 


. Moscow, establishes, we think, that the N.K.V.D. has 


been operating here... . 


* + * 


Govuzenko stated that the head of the secret Polit- 
ical System in the Embassy was Goussarov, who holds 
the official position of Second Secretary in the Embassy. 
Gouzenko added that Goussarov had been an assistant 
to Malenkov, Head of the Foreign Section of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in Moscow, and that he (Gouzenko) had seen 
Goussarov working in the Central Committee offices in 
1942, Goussarov came to Canada as a Second Secretary 
in 1944, Gouzenko stated with regard to Goussarev: 

“Officially he was supposed to be working in the Tex- 
tile Institute, as I read in a Canadian magazine. Then 
he came to Canada. Goussarov is only the Second Sec- 
retary but obviously his authority is on the level of the 
ambassador. He has direct contact with the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. He is a Party 
organizer in the Embassy, of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. 

“Then there was Patonya, the doorman. Officially he 
is the doorman in the embassy, one of the doormen. To 
my surprise when I went back one night I found that 
he was working in my room. I went back about one 
o’clock because Colonel Zabotin told me he had a tele- 
gram to send. I saw Patonya working in my room. 
Nobody in the Embassy knew he was working in the 
secret division. I always saw him at night. I never 
saw him working in the day, when I was either sleep- 
ing or working. Together with him I saw Goussarov.” 

Gouzenko stated that Goussarov was head of the 
group made up of members of the Communist Party 
at the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, that this group had 
a cover-name J'rade union, and that Goussarov in con- 
junction with, but independently of, Pavlov was. re- 
sponsible for supervising the political orthodoxy of 
members of the Embassy. 

Gouzenko testified that he had reason to believe that 
in addition to this, Goussarov had the task of transmit- 
ting political directives from his superiors in Moscow 
to the leaders of the Canadian Communist movement. 
These directives would include not only general polit- 
ical lines to be taken up in Communist propaganda, but 
also instructions on techniques of ‘operation.. Examples 


of the latter would be the instructions to create or to 
get control of functional organizations such as the 
“Canadian Association of Scientific Workers”; to occupy 
important positions in labor unions; when necessary 
for special purposes, to instruct certain Canadian se- 
cret Communists to take up temporarily an anti-Com- 
munist line; to get members into controlling positions 
in the executives of youth movements, international 
friendship councils, etc., which could be important from 
a propaganda point of view. 

This system would also, according to Gouzenko, han- 
die what he called the “Comintern Intelligence Sys- 
tem.” This apparently deals not with espionage but 
with obtaining and transmitting to Moscow biographical 
and other material on Canadian Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers. These “dossiers” could then be 
used to check the information obtained through other 
networks regarding agents whom it was proposed to 
employ in one of the systems engaged in espionage or 
other special activities. . 

At first sight we would find it difficult to credit that 
the leaders of any Canadian political party would take 
instructions, regarding the political activities which 
they directed, from agents of any foreign power. How- 
ever, it would be still more difficult for us to believe 
that men such as Sam Carr and Fred Rose, who have 
been shown to have acted for many years as key mem- 
bers of an espionage network headed by agents of 
a foreign power and directed against Canada, would 
not also be prepared to accept, from agents of that 
same foreign power, political instructions regarding the 
organization which they directed. We would be less 
than frank, therefore, if we did not report this opin- 
10M. .. 

The attitude of members of the Soviet Embassy staff 
toward “developed” members of the Canadian Commu- 
nist Party is well summed up in the Russian word 
“NASH,” occasionally used as a sentence by itself with 
reference to members of that Party in Colonel Zabotin’s 
notebooks. “NASH,” literally translated, means “OURS” 
or “HE IS OURS.” 


od * 


Gouzenxo stated before us that the Communist 
International, or “Comintern,” whose dissolution had 
been announced in Moscow to the world press on May 
15th and June 10th, 1943, continued to exist and te 
function secretly. 

In his statement of October 10th, 1945, Gouzenke 
said: — 

The announcement of the dissolution of the 
Comintern was probably the greatest farce of the 
Communists in recent years. Only the name was 
liquidated, with the object. of reassuring public 
opinion in the democratic countries. Actually the 
Comintern exists and continues its work. . . . 

The documents which Gouzenko brought with him 
corroborate this testimony. 

The Registration Card at the beginning of the 1945 
dossier kept in the Soviet Embassy on Sam Carr, Na- 
tional Organizer of the Communist (Labor-Prozressive)} 
Party. of Canada, contains after the mimeographed 
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heading Biographical Data the following typed entry, 
in Russian:— ' 
Detailed biographical information is available in 
the Centre in the Comintern. 
The evidence shows that this document referring in 


_ the present tense to the Comintern, was prepared by 


Lt. Col. Rogov early in 1945, 

Gouzenko defined the Comintern as follows:— 

“The Communist International, the Comintern, is 
the staff headquarters which directs the activities 
of the Communist parties all over the world.” 
Gouzenko was questioned further about the above 

entry in Carr’s dossier:— 

On every Communist there is a file at the Comintern 
at Moscow; for every Communist in the whole world 
there is a file at the Comintern at- Moscow. More de- 
tailed information is on the files at the Comintern. 

Q. The Comintern was supposed to have been abol- 

ished before 1945? 


A. Supposed to be abolished in 1943, but it is not so. 

Q. It is not abolished? 

A. That is right. 

Q. In 1945 Rogov typed or had typed the statement 
that they had Comintern records still available to 

. refer to? 

A. He knew very well the Comintern existed in 
Moscow. 


Q. Rogov knew the Comintern had not been abolished 
and that all the records were complete there? 

. That is right. 

. It would have been possible—I am not saying it 
is so—for the Comintern to have been abolished 
as an organization and all] the records still kept? 
A. That is right, and all the personnel is still kept in 

Moscow; it is just the name that is abolished. 

Gouzenko, in his evidence on the Comintern, spoke 
generally of it as a headquarters staff controlling the 
activities of Communist Parties in other countries iit 
various aspects, including political aspects. His de- 
tailed evidence dealt however with the role of the Com- 
intern specifically in espionage activities, since it was 
in one of the espionage branches that Gouzenko himself 


© > 


' had direct personal experience. 


Prior to coming to Canada in the summer of 1943 
Gouzenko, as we have already pointed out, had worked 
for a little over a year in the “Centre” of The Director 
in Moscow of the Military Intelligence organization. 
He testified that he had there enciphered and deciphered 
telegrams to and from many other countries disclosing 
the use of local Communist Parties for espionage pur- 
poses, in networks similar in general outline to that 
which Col. Zabotin later headed in Canada. 


* ~ bl 


An aspect of Comintern activities is illustrated by 
the “Kitezak passport” case. It has been established 
that Sam Carr, National Organizer of the “Labor-Pro- 
gressive Party,” acting on instructions from Moscow 
delivered through Col. Zabotin and his assistants, under- 
took in 1944 to obtain illegally a Canadian passport for 
a Soviet agent located in California, and at the end of 
August 1945 did in fact obtain this passport by forgery 
and bribery. It was needed to replace a Canadian pass- 
port, about to expire, under which the Soviet agent had 
-_been living in the United States since 1938. The earlier 
passport had been appropriated by Russian agents from 
a Canadian member of the International Brigade in 
Spain during the Civil War there, and the Soviet agent 
in California had been living in the United States under 
the name and with the passport of this Canadian. .. . 

There is evidence that The Director in Moscow in- 
tended to develop further, and extensively, this practice 
of planting agents, under cover of false documentation, 
not only in other countries as pseudo-Canadians, but in 
Canada also. For this purpose too the assistance of 
Sam Carr was enlisted. 

Thus one of the pages in the Russian dossier on Sam 
Carr contains the following list of assignments, headed 
“Task No. 3 of 1.8,45":— 

1. Requirements which a person living as an “illegal” 
must meet (nationality, citizenship, occupation, educa- 
tion, knowledge of languages, family and financial con- 
ditions, etc.). 

2. Ways of legalization (organization of a commer- 
cial undertaking, joining a business firm as a partner, 
kind of firm, joining as a member any office, joining the 
army as a volunteer, accepting employment). 

3. Documents which an “illegal” must possess (pass- 
port, different kinds of certificates, references, recom- 
mendation letters, etc.). 

4. More expedient methods to slip into the country. 

5. To provide for secure living quarters and financial 
means during the period when the “illegal” gets ac- 
quainted with the local set-up and conditions. 

6. To reveal the channels of influence of the English 
gevernment on the foreign policy of Canada. 
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7. Conditions of entry into the country and of mov- 
ing about in the country. 

8. Conditions of adaptation and living in the country. 

9. Methods of work of the counter-espionage. The 
organization of the Federal and provincial counter- 
espionage services. .. . 

The effcient functioning of the Comintern organiza- 
tion is further shown by the highly systematized inter- 
est of The Director in Moscow in each non-Russian 
agent, and in the recruiting of new agents. Before a 
new agent could be employed by Col. Zabotin for espio- 
nage purposes he had to propose the name, with par- 
ticulars to Moscew. Moscow would then check in- 
dependently, inferentially through one of the other 
agency systems before approving or withholding 
approval. 


Mm oe * 


One of Zabotin’s main objects when he started his 
operations, was to recruit persons willing to supply se- 
cret information, A belief in, or a sympathy with, or a 
susceptibility to the Communist ideology was a primary 
requirement in the persons to be recruited. The in- 
genuity that is shown in the method employed to get 
prospective agents into the “net” indicates that the sys- 
tem has been thoroughly worked out to cover all even- 
“tualities. The way in which persons who were in a 
position to furnish secret information, or who might be 
used as contacts, and who had some inherent weakness 
which might be exploited, were selected and studied, 
clearly establishes this. The methods of approach 
varied with the person and with the position. 

The first page of each dossier kept by Colonel Zabotin 
on his Canadian agents was a mimeographed from 
headed “Registration Card.”... 

It was, as indicated, of paramount importance that 
the ideology of the prospective agents be clearly estab- 
lished and that their natural inclinations be thoroughly 
investigated, so that the mode of approach and the 
method of persuasion might be varied accordingly. 

It- became manifest at an early stage of this Inquiry, 
and has been overwhelmingly established by the evi- 
dence throughout, that the Communist movement was 
the principal base within which the espionage network 
was recruited; and that it not only supplied personnel 
with adequately “developed” motivation, but provided 
the organizational framework wherein recruiting could 
be and was carried out safely and efficiently. 

In every instance but one, Zabotin’s Canadian espio- 
nage agents were shown to be members of or sympathiz- 
ers with the Communist Party. The exception was 
Emma Woikin, who was not, so far as the evidence dis- 
closes, of the above class. Her mot vation was a sym- 
pathy with the Soviet regime based, as she said, on 
“what I have read.” 

Because of the emergence of this fact, it was neces- 
sary for us to ascertain where each of the persons whose 
conduct was being investigated stood with regard to 
Communist ideology and Communist associations. 

Zabotin found already in existence in Ottawa, Mon- 
treal and Toronto numerous study groups where Com- 
munist philosophy and techniques were studied and 
where writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and later authors 
were read and discussed. To outsiders these groups 
adopted various disguises, such as social gatherings, 
music-listening groups and groups for discussing inter- 
national politics and economics. In some at least of 
these groups dues were collected and the money used 
for various purposes including assistance to Communist 
Party leaders, and the purchase of Communist liter- 
ature. 

These study groups were in fact “cells” and were the 
recruiting centres for agents, and the medium of de- 
velopment of the necessary frame of mind which was 
a preliminary condition to eventual service of the Soviet 
Union in a more practical way. 

Occasionally these groups were visited by higher 
Party official who kept in close contact with them and 
obviously reported to Colonel Zabotin as to the ability 
of “candidates” to become full-fledged agents. 

When it was found that the “candidates” fulfilled 
all these requirements, they were definitely recruited 
as “agents” and tasks were then assigned to them. 

The technique revealed by the documents is as fol- 
lows: a senior member of the Canadian Communist 
Party, such as Sam Carr, the National Organizer of 
the Party, or Fred Rose, the Quebec Organizer, would 
propose certain Communists to one of Zabotin’s Rus- 
sian colleagues as potential espionage agents. Col. 
Zabotin would get details about the “candidate,” in- 
cluding his “possibilities”’—that is, place of work and 
the kind of information to which he had access—and 
would send this to Moscow. Moscow would then tele- 
graph Zabotin permission or refusat to use this partic- 
ular “candidate.” The evidence is that~-Moscow weuld 

first make ‘an independent check, which aecording to 








Tue activities of for- 
eign agents is a matter of 
intense interest with me,” 
David M. Lilienthal, chair- 
man of the United States 
Atom-Bomb Commission 
told Washington corre- 
spondents this week. The 
New Leader has also 
learned that Mr. Lilienthal has been urging a 
closed Senate hearing on Atom-Bomb spying by 
secret networks in this country. ' 

(See The New Leader editorial on Page 1.) 
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Gouzenko was done through one of the paralle! sys- 
tems of networks. 

Sometimes Moscow would take the initiative in sug- 
gesting to Zabotin some Communist in Canada to be 
contacted and enlisted for espionage work. The evi- 
dence is that Moscow made this suggestion on the basis 
of lists of non-Russian Communists whose names and 
dossiers, perhaps unknown to themselves, were kept on 


file in Moscow. 
Xe * * 


Tue evidence shows that the espionage recruiting 
agents made use in their work of reports, including 
psychological reports, on Canadian Communists which 
had been prepared as part of the routine of the secret 
“cell” organization of that Party. Apparently these 
reports were prepared on various individual Commu- 
nists by other Communists who had got to know them 
through joint membership in a study-group. The psy- 
chological reports would then be passed up through the 
pyramid of cells and made available to senior Commu- 
nists for such purposes as the latter considered neces- 
sary. Such reports obviously facilitate selection of 
Canadian Communists for invitation to engage in espio- 
nage activity, and assist the Russians in determining 
the method of approach. A preliminary feeling out 
of the selected recruit, before the latter realized the 
sinister purposes for which he was being considered, 
could also be made within the framework of normal 
Communist Party activities and organization, 
* * vm 


Tue DIRECTOR in Moscow sometimes took the 
initiative,in indicating those Departments or Agencies 
of the Canadian Government in which he particularly 
wished espionage agents to be developed from among 
the Canadian staff; e. g. a telegram from Mscow to Col. 
Zabotin, states that:—- 

“We are definitely interested in obtaining people 
from the departments mentioned. Let Frank, after 
the staffs have been set up in final form, recom- 
mend one or two candidates for our study.” 

A good illustration of the ease with which The Direc- 
tor in Moscow was able to obtain espionage agents from 
the secret membership of the Canadian Communist 
Party in selected Canadian organizations is provided 
by the Research Group. ccnsisting of Durnford 
Smith and Mazerall, under the leadership of Lunan. 
Two of the three scientists were members in the Na- 
tional Research Council in Ottawa. There is no evi- 
dence that before the end of March, 1945, any members 
of this group contemplated espionage against Canada 
or any other illegal activity—though they did take 
pains to keep their political views and the existence 
of their study-group secret from the associates with 
whom they worked. Lunan reported of them to Rogov 
that before he approached them for espionage pur- 
poses :— 

They already feel the need for maintaining a very 
high degree of security and taking abnormal pre- 
cautions at their normal meetings (about once in 
two weeks), since they are definitely not labelled 
with any pelitical affiliation. One or two have even 
opposed the introduction of new members to our 
grovr on the grounds that it would endanger their 
own security. 

But the Soviet Military Intelligence organization de- 
sired to have additional spies in Canadian scientific 
research organizations. The interview between Rose 
and Lunan, leading up to the meeting between Lunan 
and Rogov, resulted in the latter giving Lunan instruc- 
tions to enlist Halperin, Durnford Smith and Mazerall 
as espionage agents. Whereupon within a few weeks 
the three Canadian scientists are found engaging 
actively in the espionage operations. 

Thus within a short period of time what had been 
merely a political discussion group, made up of Canad- 
ian scientists as members of a Canadian political party, 
was transformed on instructions from Moscow into an 
active espionage organization wrking against Canada 
on behatf of a foreign power. It is particularly startling 
that none of the initiative for this transformation was 
supplied by the three scientists themselves. 

[Continued next week] 
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T ranstator’s NOTE: This is an 
interview with Richard Wright pub- 
lished in Die Weltwoche, a weekly 
Swiss journal pubilshed in Zurich. This 
translation is printed in The New 
Leader because of the interest attach- 
ing to an interchange of ideas between 
an outstanding American wriier and 
a representative European journalist. 
The light thrown on American culture 
and, especially, on our race attitudes, 
is illuminating. The reader is asked to 
bear in mind that what he has before 
him is the result of a double trans- 
lation. First Peter Schmid turned 
Richard Wright into German. Then 


his version was turned back into 
English. 
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HE other day when Richard 

I Wright was making some purchases 

in a Zurich shop, the young lady 
attendant who waited upon him asked 
shyly: “Are you Don Redman?” He 
laughed, At the moment the Negro jazz- 
band leader was the rage. His picture 
decorated the walls of all shops, restau- 
rants, hotels. At the same time the most 
distinguished Negro writer of America 
was dwelling among us without attract- 
ing the attention of any but a few de- 
votees of literature. 

Richard Wright is known here through 
the only one of his works which has been 
translated into German, Native Son. In 
this novel, he tells the story of a young 
Chicago Negro who, because of an in- 
feriority complex growing out of the 
race conflict in the United States, is led 
to commit an trocious murder and end 
his life in the electric chair. It is a 
strange and fearful world which is re- 
vealed to us in this -Look, a world of the 
despised, oppressed, pursued. We are 
introduced to the psychology of a people 
which for generations has known noth- 
ing but the immitigable and cruel law 
of white supremacy. 

In Paris, Wright told me, he happened 
to meet a Negro from the French 
colonies. He was brought to France as 
a child, grew up there, went to school 
and was trained as a psychiatrist. When 
the Germans moved in he naturally 
joined the underground. He fought so 
bravely in the guerilla warfare that 
after the liberation the French Govern- 
ment gave him a distinguished service 
medal and, as further recognition, 
awarded him a scholarship for study in 
the USA. He went there—a Negro from 
the free air of France. He could not 
stand the way the Negroes were treated 
over there. After four months his nerves 
broke. The terror of the Gestapo, he 
said to me, was child’s-play by com- 
parison. 

Is it as bad as all that? 1 asked. We 
hear, to be sure, of the violence of the 
poor-whites in the South and of the 
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mummeries of the Ku-Kluxers. But, 
really now, America.is a democracy in 
which the rights of the individual are 
protected by the constitution. 

Wright laughed, laughed a clear, free 
laugh without bitterness. Yes, that’s 
just it! he went on in his melodious 
English. The constitution is ideal and 
it promised us a paradise on American 
soil. But the most notable thing about 
American life—and not only in relation 





to the Negro—is the breach between 
preaching and practice. Among the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples the confession of 
faith in the sacredness of individual 
freedom is perfectly sincere, and they 
are ready to fight for it ... at least for 
themselves. For actually this individual- 
ism has been developed on the basis of 
the suppression of an entire race into 
menial service. Equality ... Freedom... 
yes, the Constitution gives us the vote, 
a right which, in some sections of the 
South would give the 9,000,000 Negroes 
the majority. But just for that reason, 
means have been found to keep our 
people away from the polls. 15,000,000 
Negroes among the 140,000,000 Amer- 
icans are represented in Congress by 
only two legislators. Human rights are 
for the whites, not for us. 

But hasn’t the War, in which the 
black troops fought beside the whites, 
in which black workers gave such a 
good account of themselves in the 
factories, furnished a means of bridg- 
ing the gulf between the races? 

No. On the contrary. The tensions 
have never been so sharp since the days 
of the Civil War. The demobilized 
soldiers come home, look for work—and 
see Negroes who, as a result of war 
enditions, have been able to work their 
way into better positions. And hatred 
grows. Eight Negroes have been lynched 
in a single month. 


And how about the 
Negroes? 

They return as different men. In the 
Army many of them lived a fine life— 
in some cases as masters of white peo- 
ple. Their inferiority complex is gone. 
They demand their rights as human 
beings—and so sharpen the conflict. 

And do you see no escape from this 
situation? Is it not, for example, posst- 
ble that Negro culture as demonstrated 


demobilized 
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RICHARD WRIGHT is the well-known American novelist who is widely read, 
in addition, in Europe. His two best-known works 
are Native Son and Black Boy. His major contribu- 
tion is a ceaseless probing of Negro consciousness 
and of the effects of marginal living imposed on social 
and racial bodies en masse. Because Richard Wright 
pen has long been a major weapon in the fight 
against racial discrimination, and because he has 
an unusually sensitive and incisive mind, we are 
presenting his views on a number of important 
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in the fields of music, the dance and 
literature, will so permeate American 
life that it will draw together the two 
opposite poles? Have not a long list of 
Negro artists, Paul Robeson, Marian 
Anderson, etc., broken through race 


* lines in securing recognition of their 


artistic achievement? 


Yes, they have won recognition as 


artists but not as human beings. People 
accept them on the stage, but seldom in 
their homes. Despite their wealth, they 
must live in some segregated section. 
I know this from personal experience. 
People read my books, but beyond that 
they want no dealings with me. 

As to the infiltration of Negro culture 
into American life, don’t overlook real 
distinctions. Never forget that sup- 


‘ pression has robbed the black man of his 


character, Often he expresses himself, 
not as he actually is, but as the white 
man wants him to be. 


{ once asked a colored waiter who 
seemed especially hearty and friendly in 
his work, why he smiled all the time. 
“I am not smiling,” he answered, “I am 
just showing my teeth.” The sleeping- 
car porters in the Pullman cars are 
thought of as the best-trained and most 
docile Negroes, but precisely these men 
are the most rebellious, and belong to 
the most militant union. This sort of 
enforced duplicity extends into the 
cultural world. Because, the white Amer- 
ican likes to picture the Negro as happy- 
go-lucky or lyrically sentimental, the 
Negro, who is by nature a good actor, 
plays the part that is expected. But 
never forget when you hear the jazz or 
the spirituals that back of them simmers 
bitter rebellion. Do not overlook the fact 
that hatred is the element in which the 
Negroes live, the hatred of the dis- 
disinherited from which no black man 
can isolate himself! 


But does not this suppression dictate 
a positive attitude toward fate? Does 
not Christianity offer submission and 
freedom of the spirit within the condi- 

tions of material oppression as a way 
of release for all the weary and heavy 
ladden? 

Sadly he shook his head. There is a 
degree of suppression for which there 
is no sublimation. It is so immediately 
and insistently painful that it is impossi- 
ble to assume an attitude of spiritual 
contemplation, to regard the situation as 
an example of human tragedy. The 
Negro, moreover, is no saint. When he 
is struck, he does not turn the other 
cheek. When he can, he will strike back. 
When he can’t, his resentment will stew 
and grow within him. It is true that the 
Baptists and Methodists count 9,000,000 
members among the American Negroes. 
But these churches are social organiza- 
tions rather than bands of faithful be- 
lievers. The Negro, despite his formal 
profession of the Christian virtues of 
meekness and altruism, is by nature not 
a Christian. His motivation springs, not 
from religious faith, but from the shared 
feeling of victimization. Such altruism 
and benevolence as he may exhibit are 
the results of need, a part of the im- 
posed technique of survival. 

But is not this consciousness of op- 
pression a universal spiritual situation 
—in America as in Europe? “The 
burden of existence,” to quote Heideg- 
ger, is one of the fundamentals of 
Existentialism. It seems to me that we 
have here, at least for the intellectuals, 





a bridge from the world of the blacks 
to that of the whites. 

There you are right. During the 
twenties American literature finally dis- 
covered our unhappiness, first in Dreiser, 
then in Lewis, Faulkner, Caldwell, Dos 
Passos, etc. The individual discovers 
that he is a sacrifice to society. Among 
young American intellectuals the visit 
of Sartre has not been fruitless. This 
consciousness of sacrifice is developing 
about two opposite poles: among the 
whites the pole of psychological conscious- 
ness, among the blacks that of the real- 
istic-social. As you suppose, this paral- 
lel development affects on both sides 
only the narrow circles of those who 
are alive to the present spiritual situa- 
tion. In general, Americans, despite 
their writers, carry their malaise as 
something undefined within their con- 
sciousness—like an invalid who conceals 
his symptoms from his physician, The 
Europeans have reached a higher stage 
of awareness. 

Then you have the impression that 
Europe, despite its apparent exe 
haustion, still has something to say to 
the world? 


I think so. My journey has been full 
of surprises. I expected to see a 
decadent, hungry, dying continent, and 
I discover that here I not only eat well 
but that the spiritual life is extraordi- 
narily active—especially in Paris. I am 
really frightened at the extent to which 
the French are losing themselves in ab- 
stractions, at the way in which they 
forget the struggle for bread in the 
struggle for ideologies. The realities of 
life constantly deteriorate. The more 
they vote, the less they get. This hectic 
situation is dangerous. It might lead to 
a revolutionary explosion. 


So you see similar pictures in Europe 
and America, On both continents we 
go in the direction of catastrophe. Do 
you see any possibility of escaping this 
fate? 

That we are driving relentlessly 
toward a decision no one can deny. But 
I do not foresee a catastrophe. Humanity 
is now forced toward the point at which 
it must make a decision to change the 
basis of its existence. But in this situa. 





tion there is a source of healing. The 
suffering which is at the heart of it 
schools us to recognize the actuality, and 
the technique of survival which I men- 
tioned as a part of the Negro’s reaction 
to his situation will develop in the 
broader field of the whole human race, 
Every ordinary mortal possesses some 


thing which is precious, wife and child, , 
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a piece of land, a little house. Thes 2 are 
positive forces to which we mii. uppes 

to find a way out of the ideplogica 

crisis. We do not know what + “iture 
holds, and the more we plan, the deepe 
will be our disappointment. All that we 
can do is to keep alive our faith in the 
nature of the human animal. 
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Péguy and LES CAHIERS DE LA QUINZAINE. By Daniel Halévy. Translated by 
Ruth Bethell. London: Dennis Dobson Ltd. 12 s. 6 d. 


N the midst of the high literary fever in France today, there is a powerful Péguy 
] revival. Romain Rolland’s two-volume study appeared a little over a year ago, 
along with several other biographies, appreciations, and selections from his writ- 
ings. Not that Péguy was ever entirely ignored—his early influence upon Jean Jaurés, 
Léon Blum, Georges Sorel, Romain Rolland, Julien Benda, Jacques Maritain, the 
brothers Tharaud, among others, guaranteed the perpetuation of his memory. His col- 
lected works were published in 1916. In English speaking countries he is known only 
through scattered essays (as in George N. Shuster’s The Catholic Church and Current 
Literature) and the excerpts from his texts published by Pantheon Press under the 
title of Basic Verities. It is only recently, however, that he has received his full public 
due as a great poet, a fine thinker, and an outstanding man. 


This translation of Halévy’s biography 
is, I believe, the only book in English on 
the subject. That is unfortunate, be- 
eause Halévy’s haut bourgeois unctu- 
ousness can scarcely do justice to 
Péguy’s beliefs. Furthermore, Péguy’s 
prose is poorly translated, while the 
poetry is mutilated beyond recognition. 
(Happily, in the case of the poetry the 
original French is given along with the 
translations.) 

As is the case with most literary re- 
vivals, one doesn’t have to look far to 
discover motives other than an aware- 
ness of intrinsic worth. Charles Péguy 
stands today for “old France,” the 
France of the proud peasant and sturdy 
petit-bourgeois, when men were at least 
men, and often heroes, and Saint Louis 
could do penance by adding water to his 
wine. It was the France before the “un- 
creation of the world,” by modern tech- 
nology, where the modern state had not 
yet replaced the home, the workshop, 
and the parish as man’s environment. 
He is a link to the era when, as he put 
it, “the freethinkers of that time were 
more Christian than our devout people 
today;” when the honor of work was un- 
blemished and the parts of a chair that 
could not be seen were as carefully con- 
structed as the parts open to inspection; 
when, above all, there was respect for 
self-respect. 

“The modern ‘world debases, Other 
worlds had other occupations. ... The 
modern world debases.” And: “We are 
the last. Almost beyond the last. Imme- 
diately after us begins another age, a 
quite different world, the world of those 
who no longer believe in anything ..e 
the- world of. the know-alls.” France— 
and not only France, I should think— 
is in a responsive mood to this kind of 
talk. 

Péguy’s father died before he was 
born, and his mother supported herself 
and her son by mending the rush-seats 
of the parish chairs. She mended so 
well, and worked so hard, that she was 
able, in time, to purchase their house 
and several adjoining ones. Péguy, him- 
self, in later years, would set his hands 
to this work for the sheer satisfaction of 
it. In school he was an atheist and a 
socialist, always walking proudly about 
with outstretched palm, collecting funds 
for striking workers, starving Ru- 
manians, oppressed Poles. So great was 
his personal prestige that he was rarely 
refused. At the Sorbonne, he threw him- 
self whole-heartedly into the Dreyfus 
affair, becoming the leader of the Drey- 
fusard students, directing them in the 
innumerable street battles. Then, ab- 
ruptly, he quit the university, married, 
opened up his combined bookshop-pub- 
lishing house, and founded the Cahiers 
de la Quinzaine (Fortnightly Note- 
books). 

It was a one-man show from its incep- 
tion until his death in 1914. He wrote 


brilliant polemics and magnificent litera-~ 


ture. He read proofs—so well, that he 
is “called the greatest proofreader in 
Frehth publishing history. He went from 
door to door collecting subscriptions— 
he never had more than a thousand. 
Most of the subscribers paid their twenty 
francs in order to follow Romain Rol- 
sav l’s Jean Christophe (which first ap- 
peared in the Cahiers) or Benda’s 
«asays. Each issue was large, more a 
uv vn than a magazine. 

The man who wrote, “The life of an 
honest man must be an apostasy and a 
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perpetual desertion,” could not be ex- 
pected to go along amicably for any 
length of time with any association of 
mere mortals. On the flyleaf of his first 
Cahier he had printed: “The social 
revolution must be moral—or nothing,” 
and the socialist movement in France 
turned out to be very political and rather 
less moral. Péguy’s socialism, “the 
temporal salvation of humanity by the 
purification of the working world,” was 
not the same as Millerand’s dr Jaurés’ 
or that of the syndicalists. (He regarded 
industrial sabotage as a positive -blas- 
phemy). His criticisms were bitter and 
personal, because Péguy couldn’t look at 
things in a non-personal manner. 
“Anarchist!” they accused him. “Capital- 
ists of men,” “permanent civil-service 
heroes,” he retorted, and went on to at- 
tack the “multi-caeserism of commit- 
tees.” Soon, like most frustrated ideal- 
ists, he evolved a theory to explain what 
had happened. “Everything begins in 
mystique and ends in politique. ... The 
mystique of our Republicanism was when 
men died for the Republic. The politique 
of our Republicanism is now when men 
live off it.” Péguy never recovered from 
the shock of discovering that socialists 
could be politicians, and the gulf be- 
tween them widened until his death. But 
he always remained true to his mystique, 
eager to fight injustice and oppression 
at the drop of a hat. 

His differences with Jaurés were 
heightened by the Tangier episode ‘of 
1905, when it seemed that war with 
Germany was imminent. Péguy was an 
ardent nationalist; a French nationalist 
in that grand style, now less than a 
memory, whose nationalism contained 
not one spark of greed, lust, rancor, or 
arrogance, and which identified itself 
with the moral principles of inter- 
nationalism. French to the marrow of 
his bone, living in the image of his 
adored Joan of Arc, he considered the 
question of war in the light of categories 
long since discarded by the sweep of 
history (though not, unfortunately, re- 
placed by better cnes). He saw the 
Kaiser’s actions at Tangier as a personal 
insult for which he must have satisfac- 
tion, and that is how he expected all 
Frenchmen to see it. How quaint and 
anachronistic this seems today—a chi- 
valric spirit working in a web of im- 
perialism and power politics of which 
he was largely ignorant. Like so many 
anachronisms, it has a poignant beauty, 
too. When war was declared in 1914, 
Péguy, aged 41, the father of two chil- 
dren and prospective father of another, 
immediately volunteered for the front 
lines. As an infantry lieutenant, he was 
killed in September, 1914, leading his 
troops in a charge during the battle of 
the Marne. 


In 1909, he had publicly declared him- 
self a Catholic with the publication of 





Concerning Charles Peguy 


Reviewed by IRVING KRISTOL 


the Mystery of the Charity of Joan of 
Are. It was an event that had been 
maturing for many years, and now the 
harvest was rich. In the years imme- 
diately following, appeared The Porch 
of the Mystery of the Second Virtue, 
and the Mystery of the Holy Innocents, 
now acclaimed as great French litera- 
ture and certainly part of the great 
religious poetry of the world. At the 
time these bulky tomes appeared, they 
barely caused a ripple, except that many 
angry readers cancelled their subscrip- 
tions. It is not to be wondered at; 
Péguy’s style is unusual and markedly 
his own. As Andé Gide has pointed out, 
it closely resembles a litany, ‘consisting 
of the repetition of phrases and ideas 
over and over, the same yet slightly 
different, until their last possible shred 
of significance, their last lingering over- 
tone, has been sedulously explored. He 
wrote without hesitation and never 
struck out a word, never revised a 
manuscript. (He insisted, in all modesty, 
that he couldn’t write badly.) It is all 
there, the stumbling, the approxima- 
tions, the direct hit, the strenuous 
internal rhythm of this thought. 


Péguy’s Catholicism bred new vexa- 
tions. To begin with, his wife was a 
free-thinker and refused either to -have 
their marriage consecrated in church or 
to let the children be baptised. Conse- 
quently, he could not enjoy Communion, 
and was known as the Catholic who 
never went to mass. Moreover, he fitted 
in ill with the prevailing Catholic moods. 
For the placid Catholics who praised 
Anatole France and scrupulously kept 
their religion apart from their daily 
lives, he had only contempt. Toward the 
new militants, led by Jacques Maritain, 
he felt distrust. As Halévy remarks, 
whereas these latter were Counter- 
Reformation Cathalics, Péguy was a pre- 
Reformation Catholic. His radical views 
influenced his attitude toward the 
Church, and the Church’s attitude 
toward him. In 1910 he wrote: “It is 
unnecessary to conceal the fact that if 
the Church has ceased to be the official 
religion of the State, she has in no way 
eased to be the official religion of the 
bourgeoisie of the State.” The orthodox 
reacted quickly, and Lavisse, the his- 
torian, quipped: “Péguy is a Catholic 
anarchist who has put holy water in his 
petrol,” a remark which gained wide 
currency. When, in 1913, Bergson was 
placed on the Catholic Index, Péguy was 
indignant, and it was only the advent of 
the war that prevented an open rupture. 


No doubt he was a difficult man to get. 
along with; we have ample testimony 
on that score. He lived so intensely, his 
inner life was so closely joined to his 
everyday existence, that there was never 
any room for compromise; his personal 
opinions, his political, opinions, his re- 
ligious opinions, were part and parcel 
of one opinion—the opinion of Péguy, 
and he had neither the desire nor the 
patience to go out of his way to be agree- 
able. Yet he succeeded, better than so 
many of his more distinguished con- 
temporaries, in living up to his favorite 
quotation from Corneille: “I will give up 
my blood as pure as I received it.” 





“As I would not be a slave, so I would 
not be a master. This expresses my idea 
of democracy. Whatever differs from 
this, to the extent of the difference, is 
no democracy.” 

—Abraham Lincoln. 
* 


“All the ills of democracy can be 
cured by more democracy.” 


—Alfred E. Smith. 


* 


“There is an amazing strength in the 
expression of the will of a whole people; 
and when it declares itself, even the im- 
agination of those who would wish to 
contest it is overawed.” 


—Alexis de Tocqueville. 
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Soviet-American War Relations 
Reviewed by DAVID J. DALLIN 


THE STRANGE ALLIANCE. 
344 pages. $3.75. 


By John R. Deane. New York: The Viking Press. 


ENERAL JOHN R. DEANE was the head of the United States Military 
Mission in Moscow in the crucial years of Soviet-American co-operation, from 
September, 1943, to October, 1945. This important book is the honest report 
on facts and developments, many of which are unknown to the general public and 
have never before been reported in the press. The conclusions at which the author 
arrives are not based on theories and assumptions, they are founded on reality and 


practical experience. 


Deane quite vividly pictures the kind of life he and other military men were 
obliged to lead in Russia. He was instructed to operate exclusively through a Russian 
general, V. N. Evstigneev, and all his efforts to find direct contact with the General 


Staff were for a long time futile. 
eondescension linked up with stupidity.” 
Letters written by the author to Soviet 
agencies concerning the most vital war 
problems remained unanswered for a 
long time, and it was of no avail asking 
for replies. This was equally true when 
the Soviet side was more interested in a 
given problem than was the American. 
When Washington suggested: to establish 
an airforce in the Caucasus to support 
Soviet militagy operations at Stalingrad, 
the offer was turned down. “Stalin re- 
plied that he would accept the planes 
but not the American personnel to fly 
them.” Since it was practically impossi- 
ble to train Soviet personnel in the use 
of such aircraft in time to be of help, 
the operation did not materialize. It 
took a very long time to establish shuttle- 
bombing and the American bases in the 
Ukraine were a constant source of irri- 
tation and friction. 

The leaders of the foreign missions 
were carefully watched by the NKVD. 
General Burrows, the chief of the Brit- 
ish Mission, was suddenly declared to be 
arrogant and difficult to deal with; he 
was replaced by another general. When 
the British Mission was disbanded at the 
end of the war, Burrows’ office was 
found to be infested with well-concealed 
dictaphones; everything he had said in 
the privacy of his office had been record- 
ed by the NKVD. 


During the last months of the war, ~ 


differences arose because the American 
forces advanced in Germany too fast. 
Eisenhower suggested that while hos- 
tilities continued he should be free to 
advance and that thereafter boundary 
lines should be agreed upon by the 
Allies. General Antonov, however, saw 
in. Kisenhower’s proposal a desire to ad- 
vance into the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion. The same question arose at the 
beginning of May, 1945, when the Amer- 
ican forces were set to enter Czecho- 
slovakia. Again Antonov protested. 
“Czechoslovakia was in the orbit of the 
Soviet Union, and Czech gratitude to 
America was not part of the program.” 


One of General Deane’s main tasks 
was the preparation of joint Soviet- 
American operations in the war against 
Japan. General Deane tells—for the first 
time, so far as this writer knows—about 
the negotiations with Stalin concerning 
Russia’s entry in te the Pacific war. It 
seems that Washington was eager and 
anxious to see the Soviet Union take 
part in the Far Eastern conflict, while 
Stalin himself was determined to do so 
on his own terms and in his own inter- 
ests. In September, 1944, the British 
and American ambassadors reported to 
Stalin on the Quebec Conference. Stalin 
noted that the report from Roosevelt and 
Churchill said nothing concerning Rus- 
sian participation in the operations 
against Japan. Stalin “appeared to be 
somewhat surprised that after the assur- 
ances he had given the President at 
Teheran, we had not taken Soviet 
participation into account in our plan- 
ning. Stalin said that there had been 
no change in the Russian attitude, but 
if the United States and Great Britain 
preferred to bring Japan to her knees 
without Russian participation, he was 
ready to agree.” The ambassadors 
assured Stalin that nothing had changed 
in the attitude of their Governments. 

The question of Russia’s entry into 
the Pacific war was discussed at Yalta, 
but here, it appears, General Deane is 
not free to relate all the details of the 
negotiations, especially so far as China, 
her concessions and her future, are con- 
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‘prosecution of the war. ... 


Evstigneev was a “stuffed shirt:” “dignity and 





cerned. These political conditions of 
Russia’s participation were essential io 
Stalin; President. Roosevelt seems not 
to have realized that Stalin’s entry into 
the war, as he promised, three months 
after Germany’s surrender, would no 
longer be neeessary for the defeat of 
Japan and would, at the same time, 
result in Soviet aggression against 
Manchuria and the rest of China. In 
fact, Stalin did enter the: war exactly 
three months after Germany’s defeat, 
and the Soviet side, for public consump- 
tion, stressed its strict fulfillment of 
obligations. Yet the fact remains that 
only a short time before the first atomic 
bomb was dropped over Hiroshima, the 
Soviet General Staff had postponed the 
offensive against Japan until the latter 
part of August, and then, suddenly, as 
Japan’s surrender became 
Molotov declared war on 
Soviet forces entered 


soon as 
imminent, 
Japan and the 
Manchuria. 

Deane’s. conclusions are not cheerful. 
“We had barely scratched the surface of 
the possibilities that existed for a full 
Soviet-American partnership in the 
We con- 
tinued our appeasement policy long after 
it was necessary to do so. ... Soviet 
leaders have respect only for strength. 
..- Above all we must abandon the hopes 
that go with the weakness of appease- 
ment. We are dealing with people who 
respond only to strength. It may not be 
a happy relationship, but it can be a 
workable one. Leadership is a transient 
thing, and beneath the oppression of the 
present Soviet regime is a people with 
whom we shall some day be proud to 
march into a happier future.” 


Literary Hit-Parade 


e Review by !SA KAPP 
O HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE SHORT STORIES OF 1946. Edited by 
Herschel Brickell. 318 pages. New York: Doubleday & Co. 


M OST of these stories, assuming as they do an experience concentrated, framed,” 


and separate, end up as stunted interpretations. 
center remains static, and they miss all the elements of change, indecisiveness, . 
Those that are good are so because of a deliberate choice of 


and interdependence. 


In the midst of activity, their 


material that is itself limiting and final, with twe excepiions where the’ short story 


form is shrewdly manipulated and transcended. 


The exceptions (both from Kenyon Review) happen to contain the best writing in 


the book, although the award judges were very uneasy at the inclusion- of Maude 


Hutchins’ ingenious “Innocents” (one of them called it “an irritating stunt’) and had 
ne comment at all to make on Meridel le Sueur’s brilliant and tragic war story, “Breathe 


Upon These Slain.” 


“Innocents” analyses a baby, who in her first four days acquires 


all the petential affirmations and rejections of her adulthood; its Freudian premise gives 
it focus and definition, and continually extends the possibility of involved revelation, 
In “Breathe Upon These Slain” the boundaries are those of physical horror; the 


infinity is psychological: the hours be- 
fore death contain the poisonous images 
of the whole past, the eternal longing for 
a sense of community. 


In other cases, squeezing diversity into 
a nutshell only leads to distortion. The 
hero of *Bird Song” (which received first 
prize) is permitted to leave an asylum 
for one day to visit his wife. Within a 
few hours, enough sordidness has accu- 
mulated to destroy his equanimity, and 
he returns voluntarily to the security of 
the asylum. The story skirts the whole 
meaning of his sickness, and instead 
of producing understanding, produces an 
atmosphere. As is true of so many sto- 
ries that fall somewhere between the 
“slick” and the “little” magazines, there 
is. a great temptation te say that it 
is “effective,” without recognizing what 
confusion and blindness must be mo- 
mentarily imposed on the reader before 
he can feel its intended effect. This is 
exactly the case with David Savler’s 
“The Beggar Boy.” In a terrifying in- 
cident, a “liberal” person is transformed 
by his irritability into a cruel one. So 
little is shown of his real nature, and 


the relationship between African natives 
and British troops is so cartoonized, that 
the writer cannot have tried to do more 
than superficially shock the self-righte- 
ous. P 

Again, Truman Capote’s ghost story, 
“Miriam,” is adroit enough with lan-— 
guage and climax, but fundamentally in. - 
different to its characters. Kay Boyle’s 
“Winter Night” reduces 
themes until only the banality remains 
of them. The soldier in Irwin Shaw’s 
“An Act of Faith” adopts on impulse 
the conviction that Jews will not need 
to defend themselves with guns in post- 
war America; thus, with an air of saying 
a great deal that is wise, the story 
falsely suggests that one man’s senti- 
mentality is relevant to the status of 
American Jews. 

Those situations that can be concisely 
and simply told are most suited to con- 
ventionally competent short story writ- 
ers. Eudora Walty confines herself to 
a nostalgic Chekovian reminiscence of a 
place known in youth which says some- 
thing more, at least, than others of less 
modest intent. 





Too Much the Poet 


PARADISE WALK. By Boris Todrin. 
New York: Dutton, 317 pages. $3.00. 


Rueronric, sometimes impassioned, 
sometimes classic, sometimes painfully 
overdoney is the essence of this novel, 
its outstanding: virtue and its gravest 
fault. The story is told of Nick, a writer, 
and his love for his wife and his mistress 
in quantitatively equal but qualitatively 
disparate proportions. Such a theme 
has about it the annoying quality of 
being another “portrait of the artist.” 
In depth and poignancy, in psycho- 
logical revelation and _ observation, 
Todrin fails to come up to Thomas 
Wolfe, whom his style occasionally re- 
calls. Indeed, Todrin’s great weakness 








First Aid to Political Reformers 


Reviewed by WILLIAM E. BOHN 
HOW TO GET INTO POLITICS. By Oliver Carlson and Aldrieh Blake. Duell, 


Sloan and Pearce. 210 pages. $3.00. 


who turned politician. 


Aldrich Blake is a politician who turned intellectual. 


Q) wie: CARLSON, New Leader correspondent on the Coast, is an intellectual 


Between them they have turned out a racy. little book. It has about as much 
to do with morals, eeonomics or history as a cookbook. Its business is strictly to 
produce a recipe for success in politics. And this lesson is given with charm and despatch 
in chapters made easy by a liberal admixture of literary charm. Any chap without 


BO or a hairlip is practically guaranteed 
success in the great referendum of 
voters if he makes this slender book his 
Bible. 

Since the authors are writing from 
the point of view of success, they have 
slight respect for high-minded failures. 
In one passage they speak of “that rare, 
forlorn and unhappy public servant who 
still places the general public interest 
above his own.” More than once they 
mention reformers and speak with 
satiric edge of the political awkwardness 
which is prelude to their failure. 

And here, I think, is the only point 
about publishing a review of such a 
practical and unmoral work for the 
critical eyes of New Leader readers. 
Those bent on remaking the world with 
political tools can learn plenty from its 





hard-boiled pages. I recommend it to all 
members of the Liberal Party in New 
York and their counterparts in other 
states, On page 26, for example, they 
will learn that there are about 2,000,000 
precinct, town, county, state and federal 
party workers in this country. The suc- 
cess of the major parties depends upon 
the correlated labors of these swarming 
coral insects. Anyone who undertakes 
to challenge these parties must be pre- 
pared to train and marshal a similar 
force. Persons not prepared to compete 
in such an organizational task had bet- 
ter employ their reforming zeal in some 
other field. It is a state of affairs com- 
mended to all who-speak easily and 
eloquently of launching a third or fourth 
or fifth party. 


is that he is too much the poset, too? 


little the novelist, even in the broad 
contemporary meaning of the term, 
Amid the billowing, the fury, the cadence 
of his language, we are only temporarily 
forgetful that the essences of his people 
are not projected; that despite his char- 
acters’ worship of words, in respect to 
themselves they really appear inarticu- 
late. Which is a reflection of the author's 
inability to model them whole. 

The high point of the book in a dra- 
matic sense is an escape from the 
problems of novel-writing into the realm 
of rhetoric — excellent rhetoric, but an 
aesthetic evaluation, nevertheless. This 
occurs when the hero writes a long let- 
ter to his mistress, explaining that he 
cannot leave his wife or her either. 
Here Todrin is dependent for effect upon 
the word much as he would be in a 
poem, but not upon narrative, clash of 
personality and revelation by _ inter- 
action, as he should be in a novel. 

But his faults of form and content 
can be considered only a “faults,” be- 
cause his work has drive, still mostly 
on the verbal level, but full of possi- 
bility. I trust the passage of time will 
serve to eliminate ostentatious literacy, 
characters who believe that only artists 
have amorous problems and other ado- 
lescent touches. Milton S. Mautner. 


TIME TO RETIRE——— 


Chiang Kai-Shek, Now 60, Giving 
Up Power. 











—Newspaper headline. 


S iver threads. among the gold, 
Chiang Kai-Shek is growing old. 





And, such is the way of things, 
| With both commoners and kings, 


|Other statesmen we might name 
|Many years have grown the same. 


| Now that Chiang has, bless his heart, 
/Cast the die and made a start, 


| We, our eyes with hope a-glint, 
Wait to see who'll take the hint. 








=Richard Armour—— 
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| Quick-Change Artist 


Reviewed by RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 1g 


KAPUTT. By Curzio Malaparte. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 407 pages. $3.75. 
URZIO MALAPARTE is the first Fascist writer of any prominence to tell the 

{ story of the war from the Axis side. His strategic position behind the scenes 
™ as a war correspendent gives his report, a definite value as a document. Yet 
Malaparte is far frem being a reliable witness. For the last twenty-five years he has 


Jed a sycophantic existence as one.of Mussolini’s more talented hacks. Now, he attempts 


‘to offset his Fascism by denning a new costume, this time the uniform of a repentant 
and reformed totalitarian who has suddenly seen the Stalinist light. At regular. inter- 
yals in his bitter description of Europe’s Apocalypse he interjects panegyric passages 
hailing the Red Army’s feats, etc., that sound like the ma¢hine-made product of a 


Stalinist publicity man. 


It is quite possible that Malaparte’s instantaneous conversion betokens a tendency 
in Europe. There may be many others like him, who, after the destruction of the 
Wehrmacht, headed with the instinct of their species for the most available bandwagon 
rumbling through the pile of rubble that Europe has become. Malaparte’s bid for 
Russian support can be easily understood as an eminently practical step taken by a 
man intent on saving his own hide. Obviously, Malaparte was not immune to the spell 
of his own propaganda; he had swallowed a large portion of his stuff about the Soviet 
menace. And if the Soviets were destined to rule the European continent, then the 
‘very first move for a wide-awake journalist was to ingratiate himself with the Soviet 


|, big-shots. Yet when the war did finally come to an end, Malaparte must have soon 


discovered that his conception of Soviet power was more than a little exaggerated. 


sent soon after his release to cover the 
Nazi campaigns in Finland and the 
Ukraine. 

Despite all this, there is much in his 
beok that-has the ring and semblance of 
the truth. Tortured by Nazism and war, 
Europe quickly began te resemble that 
Grand Guignol that journalists of Mala- 
parte’s special talents had in the past 
been inclined to invent. His pages reek 
of blood and are packed with corpses; 
but it is not hard to believe that history 
itself outdid the most macabre and lurid 
imagination. With all due allowance for 
the morbidity which is Malaparte’s mest 
distinguished trait, it is quite clear that 
Europe became a charnel house during 
the war. 


' Here and there in his narrative, Mala- 


parte has a striking insight into the 
totalitarian madness. Especially pene- 
trating is his portrayal of the driving 
fear which made the Nazi warlords heap 
one crime against the conquered peoples 


It was as though their greatest fears 
and their worst punishmefits were di- 
rected at the weak and ineffective, the 
old and the despised. A dread of those 
who were least able to retaliate animated 
the Nazi passional of destruction. These 
sadists, who always expect to be in re- 
turn, are most enraged when they meet 
absolute surrender. 

But many of his stories fail to come 
off because of sheer incredibility. At a 
banquet of Nazis presided over by Frank, 
the Nazi boss of Poland, Malaparte ex- 
pects us to believe that he launched into 
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on top of another in frenzied succession.’ 














FEBRUARY 1, 1947 


So, turning his leap for a bandwagon practically in mid-air. this political acrobat 
managed to land safely as a liaison officer with the American Army in Italy. He most 
likely got the job by posing as an expert on Russian affairs. 

Malaparte throws out all sorts of hints that he never got along with the Fascists. 
To hear him tell it, he was constantly being wracked by indignation about the latest 
-Nazi atrocity. However, he took care to express his indignation tangentially so that 
he could go right on writing Axis propaganda. At one point he did land in jail, in 
Mussolini’s infamous Regina Coeli, but he doesn’t bother to inform us of the exact 
charges against him. It couldn’t have been a serious political offense, since he was 





a long tale criticizing the Nazi policy of 
extermination of the Jews. Of course, 
he insinuates, he told it in such a 
skillful way that the Nazis could never 
be sure of his real attitude. They 
listened to him with an air of amused 
tolerance, as to a kind of capricious 
court jester. Yet, even accounting for 
the Germans’ feeling of contemptuous 
tolerance of their Italian allies, it is 
positively unbelievable that Frank per- 
mitted even such sly criticism of his 
policies at his own banquet. And this 
dramatic frame, telling the Nazis off in 
their own strongholds, is a pet device 
with Malaparte threughout the book. 


What is particularly annoying about 
“kaputt” is the faked atmosphere of 


artistic and cultural concern with which. 


Malaparte invests his slightest thought. 
He can never look at a scene without 
being reminded of a passage of music 
by Satie, a picture by Chagall, a story 
by Dostoevsky. It is doubly irritating 
since Malaparte writes like a Sax 
Rohmer who has seumehow come _ into 
contact with D’Annunzio. In fact, Mala- 
parte belonged to that international high 
bohemian set which embraced such orna- 
ments of culture as Noel Coward, Count 
Ciano, Axel Munthe and Oswald Mosley. 
Their frivolous game-of converting the 
real values of art into the meaningless 
counters of a Riviera pastime fore- 
shadowed in an ironical way the ap- 
proaching crack-up of European culture. 
But now in writing the chronicle of the 
cataclysm, Malaparte resorts to the 
catch-phrases of his set in a ghoulish 
attempt to restore, not art, but himself 
to the human community. 


NEWS FROM LITHUANIA 

THE STORY OF LITHUANIA. By 
Thomas G. Chase. Foreword by Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin. New York: 
Stratford House. $3.50. 


News from the Baltic countries is non- 
existent. Background information about 
this area is almost equally scarce. Of 
the three Baltic nations, Lithuania has 
the most vocal representatives in the 
United States. Father Chase is one of 
the men who see to it that their country 
is not forgotten by the English-speaking 
public. He has written an extensive, 
well-documented reference volume, quite 
frankly favoring the cause and efforts 
of Lithuania. The most currently inter- 


esting chapters are, of course, those 
dealing with the anti-Nazi and anti- 
Soviet resistance movements. There is 


little attempt to differentiate between 
the various resistance groups, which are 
all presented as patriotic and demo- 
cratic. As William Henry Chamberlin 
points out in his forword, a book on this 
subject is to be welcomed at this time. 


Understanding the Orient 


Reviewed by ILZA VEITH 
MEETING OF EAST AND 
By F. S. C. Northrop. New 


THE 
WEST. 


York: The Maemillan Company. xxii 


plus 563 pages. $6.00. 


Proressor NORTHROP’S monu- 
mental work is prefaced by a quotation 
from Mo-ti: “Where standards differ; 
there will be opposition. But how can 
the standards in the world be unified?” 
How indeed! For unification of stand- 
ards is difficult enough even between 
different countries which share the same 
civilization, and therefore possess the 
same impulsion toward an adjustment 
of differences; but when two such oppo- 
site major civilizations as that of the 
East and the West meet, unification of 
standards seems also impossible. The 
meeting itself took place slowly and 


hesitantly and was bound to become 


accelerated by the rapid expansion of 
transportation; but the impact of the 
recent war interrupted this natural de- 
velopment and_ precipitated a closeness 
which neither side was prepared to ac- 
cept. True harmony between these giant 
civilizations has become imperative if 
the world is to live in peace; but this 
cannot be achieved merely by exchange 
of trade, by sharing defense bases, or 
by relief shipments. It must be based 
on mutual understanding, and this can 
be brought about only by the eéradica- 
tion of the differences in the principles 
of thought on the fundamental laws of 
life between the West and the East. 

It was with the purpose of making a 
comparative study of the cultural and 
ideological histories of the Occidental 
and Oriental worlds that a conference 
of Eastern and Western philosophers 
was held in Honolulu under the auspices 
of the University of Hawaii. Professor 
Northrop was one of the scholars at- 
tending this conference, and his book, 
The Meeting of East and West, repre- 
sents his contribution to the great task 
which the meeting in Hawaii had set 
for its members. The extent of Pro- 
fessor Northrop’s undertaking becomes 
clear with the realization that this book 


of 531 pages contains an analysis of 
the cultures and ideologies of Europe, 
the United States, and Mexico; a defi- 
nition of “the basic theoretical issue of 
the contemporary Western world”; a 
study of the Chinese, Jaganese, and In- 
dian cultures and religions and an ex- 
planation of the contemporary Orient. 

Only after these extended studies does 
Professor Northrop attempt a “Solution 
of the Basic Problem” in which he 
shows the relationship of East and West 
in the modern world and advocates the 
merging of all cultural contrasts and 
the mutual reinforcement of opposing 
political d6oétrines. While the beok is 
primarily a study of the ideological 
issues which are an outgrowth of the 
divergent philosophies of religion, art 
and science, its last chapter, entitled 
“Practical Wisdom,” does not overlook 
the contribution that the social scientist 
could make toward a complete adjust- 
ment of the disagreements now dividing 
the civilized world. 

Despite its massiveness and erudition, 
this book is written not only for the 
scholar and specialist, but for every 
thinking person, It accomplishes the 
author’s purpose of helping us to under- 
stand our culture! heritage in relation 
to the cultural: wealth of the Orient. 
Understandirg is, after all, the first 
step toward wisdom; and without wis- 
dom neither amity, nor peace, nor, 
brotherhood 1s possible. 


SANE VIEW OF DEMOCRACY 

Reviewed by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 

TOWARD A DEMOCRATIC ORDER. 
By David Bryn-Jones. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1945. 
Pp. vii, 288. $3.50, 


A SURPRISINGLY sane and useful 
re-examination and redefinition of the 
democratic symbols in the light of to- 
day’s conditions and problems. The 
author shows a curious tendency in cit- 
ing ancient philosophers and the nine- 
teenth-century liberals to the exclusion 
of the modern thinkers. But those who 
are philosophically minded will find here 
their meat. 





COMMENTARY 





Featured in the Current Issue: 


“DEMOCRACY NEEDS THE OPEN DOOR” 


by Oscar Handlin 


Why we need new immigrants if we are to overcome the social and political hardening 
that has gesulted from our quota restrictions. 


“PALESTINE: A POSSIBLE SOLUTION” 


by Alvin Johnson 


An outstanding social thinker offers the non-territorial federal state as bis answer to the 
dilemma of conflicting interests in Palestine. 


“ADJUSTING MEN TO MACHINES” 


by Daniel Bell 


A brilliant young sociologist and former editor of Tar New Leaven appraises the work 
of the sociologists of factory life, who seek ways to make the worker happy—and in- 


crease “‘efficiency.” 


% “FROM MARXISM TO JUDAISM” 


by Will Herberg 


A labor leader and radical tells why he now thinks Jewish religious belief superior to 
Marxism as a dynamic for social action. 


% “WHY THE DP’S CAN’T WAIT” 


by Leo Srole 


The life of the Landsberg DP camp, and a plan to reseue the thousands who await 


resettlement. 


* “THE MONTH IN HISTORY” 


by Sidney Hertzberg 


A regular feature of Commenvany, this month devoted to en andlysis of the opposition 
between the Western democracies and the USSK ou the questions of subject peoples 


ead minority rights. 
PLUS: 


“The Intellectuals and Europe's Future,” by Stephen Spender; “Tales of the Hasidint,” by 


Martin Buber; ‘The Parlor Terrorists,” by Nathaw Glazer; ““Yivo Comes to Morningside,” by Milton KR. 


Konvitz; “The Americanism of Adolph S, Ochs,”’ by Louis Berg. 


Fiction, poetry, reviews, 


IN EARLY ISSUES 


SIDNEY HOOK: 


“Intelligence and Evil in History” 


NORBERT MUHLEN: 


“Radio and the Mass Mind” 


KARL POLANYI: 
“Our Obsolete Market Mentality” 


WALDO FRANK: 


“The Lesson of Daniel De Leon” 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
For @ Limited Time Only ° 


This issue and 3 OthelS commentary. 


425 4th Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


JOHN DEWEY: 
“The, Social Scientist's Resy ibility” 
ISAAC BABEL: 


“The Awakening” 
ROBERT WELTSCH: 


“The Zionist Congress” 


STEPHEN SPENDER: 
“The Future of UNESCO” 





. 1 have found myself quot- 
ing from it more frequently than 
any other American periodical.” 


—George N. Shuster 


for $I. Mail with a dollar bill. ; " he of = most ere 
. = ee journahstic ventures in mer. 
Please send me COMMENTARY for four months, starting with this issue, HP j., » 
at the special introductory offer. 1 enclose $1.00, Pe Reinhold Niebuhr 
AMER iicoscic tdeccms eoscnnscuncetccsedcesssucnstuedrececccousenccocssenseses 
*. . . im the front rank of our 
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Joseph T. Shipley 


‘Russia Smiles at U.S. --- in a Play, 





ON THE 
STAGE 








TWO ON A TUMBLE 


“THE BIG TWO.” By L. Bush- 
Fekete and Mary Helen Fay. 
Staged by Robert Montgomery. 
Scenery and lighting by Jo 
Mielziner. ‘Presented: by Elliott 
Nugent and Robert Montgomery. 
At the Booth Theatre. 

‘The Big Two” is a play three 
parts wishful politics, and seven 
parts corny love. Russia and the 
United States—in the figures of a 
stiff Soviet captain and a richly be- 
decked American woman war cor- 
respondent—shout praises of their 
separate systems at one another. 
Then they agree that it is better 
to agree. 

What else they do is personal to 
the man and the woman. She (like 
her country) makes all the over- 
tures and concessions. Perhaps her 
surrender is symbolic of the polit- 
ical scene. 

Miss Forbes has been slipped 
into the Russian zone, at Baden. 
She pretends to need the baths, but 
is really on the trail of an Amer- 
ican traitor, a Nazi Lord Haw- 
Haw. When Captain Nicholai Mos- 
govoy arrives, Miss Forbes thinks 
he has been sent to watch her. She 
determines to soften him, but she 
is the one that falls. Beneath his 
blunt indifference she finds the man, 
She would find a man much farther 
hidden. 

Love grows torrid. But some- 
how, as part of her amorous drool, 
Miss Forbes spills out the truth 
about her job and her mission. At 
once the Captain slips from her 
arms, summons his soldiers, and 
starts a search for the American 
traitor. When he grows insistent, 
Miss Forbes cries out “Go on, hit 
me!” like the innocent but aroused 
country girl in the clutches of the 
black moustached villain. 

But Russia and the United States 
must be friends, and all promises, 
at the end, to lead to an extremely 
cordial entente. 

The whole play is not so pre- 
posterous as this movement may 
sound. But this betrays the two 
leading performers. Philap Dorn 
struggles hard to make the rigid 
Russian credible; but Claire Trevor 
gives up the fight and plays her 
journalist in the style of ten- 
twenty -thirty farce - melodrama. 
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Her love scenes are just off the 
tar edge of the comic. But she can 
share a fervent kiss. 

There is more genuine comedy 
among the Austrians in Baden. 
Some of these slyly point up the 
opposition between the “big two.” 
Others live in little worlds of their 
own. One, a critic, described a 
playwright as “a cockroach in our 
theatrical kitchen” —to find the 
cockroach installed as Minister of 
the Press in the new Austrian 
cabinet! Another wears an alias 
because he is dodging, not the 
Russians or the Americans, but 
his tergamant wife. Among these 
caricature roles, Felix Bressart 
does a good though too fluttery job 
as a black marketeer. E. A. Krum- 
schmidt builds genuine comedy out 
of his silent minutes and his too 
few words athe timid husband. 

One adventure the Soviet Cap- 
tain recounts has an alluring 
locale. H spent four days in what 
he calls a “typical peasant bed”: 
sy-high with feather comforters 
an4 large, soft pillows. If that’s 
what peasant beds are like in the 
USSR, there’s further reason for 
closer contact with the Soviets. 
It’s on some such basis, indeed, 
that the play makes its plea for 
friendly relations. — We wish we 
could feel more friendly toward 
the play. a. te 


COMEDY AND THRILLER 
COMBINATION AT RKO 

The accent is on fun and romance 
in “Never Say Goodbye” starring 
Errol Flynn and Eleanor Parker, 
and on suspense and surprise in 
“The Beast With Five Fingers” 





jtrying to support ‘her 


King and Peter Lorre, both films 
now playing at RKO Manhattan, 
Bronx and Westchester. 

In “Never Say Goodbye,” Errol 
Flynn plays the part of Philip 
Gayley, artist and man-about-town 
who finds himself in a number of 
unusual situations as he pursues 
his estranged wife, Ellen (Eleanor 
Parker), in an attempt to r-assert 
his good intentions. Others in- 
volved in the doings include little 
8-year-old Patti Brady, Broadway 
stage youngster who appears as 
Flip, daughter of the divorced pair, 
who also plots to reunite her 
parents. 


INCONSEQUENTIAL 
LAUGHTER 
“LOVELY ME.”. By Jacqueline 
Susann and Beatrice Cole. Di- 
rected by Jessie Royce Landis. 
Set by Donald Oenslager. Pre- 
sented by David Lowe. At the 

Coronet Theatre. 

“Lovely Me” is another of those 
preposterous trifles one wishes 
well, but cannot possibly have 
hopes for. Once on a time, one 
might have figured it would score 
on the road, after a brief stay in 
New York gave it a chance to de- 
scribe itself as “fresh from a hit 
run on Broadway.” Now it has 
only Hollywood to think of, after 
its brief glow in the big city. Per- 
haps, indeed, it thought of Holly- 
wood first! 

The person in the title is a much 
married lusty lass from Russia, 
daughter 
(and aunt) by singing until she 
can hook the sixth husband, her 
first millionaire. She is good- 
natured. Even though about to be 
dispossessed for non-payment of 
rent, she gives sleeping-space in 
her living-room to two of her ex- 
husbands—not to mention, for he 
never speaks a word all through 
the show, the genius who sits at 
her piano, composing. The pro- 
spective husband, who ignores the 
genius, is disconcerted by his two 
predecessors, and flees. They get 
together to patch up the situation. 
Daughter, meanwhile, elopes with 
the boy who sold her a dog. Hus- 
band-to-be-number-six, returning, 
turns out not to be a millionaire. 
But the daughter comes to the 





featuring Robert Alda, Andrea 


rescue. For her dog-boy is a mil- 





At Rivoli 


Barbara Stanwyck is the fearless Lily Bishop in Paramount’s 
“California” technicolor film at the Rivoli Theatre. 





lionaire’s son; his pop owns the 
apartment. And, instead of object- 
ing to their son’s hasty *marriagt, 
these enlightened millionaires give 
their son’s new mother-in-law her 
apartment as a wedding present! 
Somewhat in the mood of “Char- 
ley’s Aunt,” “Lovely Me” might 
someday make a good burlesque. 
Mrs. “Me,” Natasha Smith, is 
played by Luba Malina, a lusty 
and zestful wench. If she could put 
over a song as well as she bur- 
lesques a singer trying to put over 
a song, she’d be a musical comedy 





star. There are a few comments in 








‘the play, on critics’ opinions of 
|Natasha’s work. “Women’s Wear 


calls her terrific.” I’m inclined to 
believe my friend Kelcey Allen 
would have used another word, 
spelled the same way. except for 
the last three letters. But Luba 
Malina as Natasha Smith is often 
pleasing. 

Millard Mitchell is a competent 
player, and Mischa Auer comes 
pleasantly over the footlights. You 
like them, and wish you could like 
what they are doing. Unfortu- 
nately, “Lovely Me” seldom lets 
you. i 





ROBERT ANDREA 









ALDA-KING BENNETT 


Directed by RAOUL WALSH 
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‘Distinguished Motion Picture Producer, Director, 
and Writer ~ | 





Albert Lewin whose most recent film is “The Private affairs of Bel Ami,” 

marking the first time De Maupassant has been filmed by Hollywood. 

Other Lewin suceesses have been “The Moon and Sixpence,” “The Pic- 

ture of Dorian Gray,” “China Seas,” “Mutiny on the Bounty” and “The 

Good Earth.” “The Private Affairs of Bel Ami” is released through 

United Artists and stars George Sanders, Angela Lansbury, Ann 
Dvorak and Frances Lee. 


THRILLER HELD AT ROXY “13 Rue Madeleine,” produced by 

The screen and stage show at Louis de Rochemont and directed 
the Roxy Theatre continues for a | bY Henry Hathaway, makers of 
third week with the 20th Century-|the 20th Century-Fox film, “The 
Fox action-drama, “13 Rue Made- House on 92nd Street,” brings to 
leine” starring James Cagney, and the screen the same technique, un- 
the in person appearance of the folding the story of espionage and 
international star, Gracie Fields. |Counter-espionage like a news- 


drama and reaching a _ startling 
P. BROOKLYN T 


climax- 
Flask 
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Walt Disney's greatest 


Cavalcade of Jewish Music --- at Tiines Hall 





————*CAVALCADE OF 
JEWISH MUSIC 


The -distinguished artist couple 
Susie Michael, pianist-narrator and 
Maurice Friedman, baritone-mime, 
will present the only’ New York 
performance this season of their 
original “Calvacade of Jewish Mu- 
sic” on.Saturday evening, February 
8th, at’ Times Hall. 

“The Cavalcade of Jewish Mu- 
sic” is the only program of its kind 
in America so conceived and pre- 
sented. It is more than a concert, 
more than an entertainment. It is 
more’ than a concert, more than an 
entertainment. It is the spirit of 
“Israel Through the Ages” inter- 
preted through inspired English 
narrative, song, pantomime and 
music. 

The Michael-Friedman duo have 
had brilliant careers, having ap- 
peared in over 225 cities in the 
United States and Canada and are 
now in the midst of their 8th an- 
nual transcontinental tour. 

Their New York program will in- 
clude many new compositions by 
such leading Jewish composers as 
Leo Low, Lazar Weiner, Reuven 
Kosakoff, Jacob Weinberg, Abra- 
ham W. Binder ,and others, several 
of which are written exclusively 
for these gifted artists. 





“PERFECT MARRIAGE" IN 
LAST WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 

Hal Wallis’ “The Perfect Mar- 
riage,” co-starring Loretta Young 
and David Niven, starts its third 
and final week at the N. Y. Para- 
mount. Continuing for a third week 
in person are the Mills Brothers, 
Olga San Juan, Lane & Claire and 
Elliat Lawrence and his orcrestra. 


“DEAD RECKONING" 
HELD OVER AT CRITERION 

John Cromwell’s “Dead Reckon- 
ing,” Columbia melodrama, starring 
Humphrey Bogart. and Lizabeth 
Scott, currently showing at Loew’s 
Criterion Theatre, is now in its 
second week. 

Lending support to the stars are 
Morris Carnovsky, Charles Cane, 
William Prince, Marvin Miller and 
Wallace Ford. 

Film was directed by John Crom- 
well and produced by Sidney Bid- 
dell. 

Selected short subjects and the 
Latest News of the Day are the 
added featurettes on the program. 











and happiest production 


“SONG OF 
THE 
SOUTH: 


in Technicolor 





HELEN 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd, present 
“A NEW HIT.”—Morehouse, Sun. ; 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST Theatre, 44th Street West of Broadway 
Evenings at 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 
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plus 
“THE FALCON’S ADVENTURE” 


MIDNIGHT SHOW TONIGHT 





“ANNIE GET 








THEATER PARTIES 


AD trade unions and: fra-! 
ternal organizations are re- | 
quested when planning theater, 
parties to do so throagh os 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NBW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
TVheatrica) Department. 7 East 
15th Street. New York City. 
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THEATRE, tnc 


Sun. Mat. & Eve. 2: 
Tues. & Wed. Eves. 
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“A SURE FIRE HIT.”—Coleman, 


ETHEL MERMAN 


in the Musical Smash 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN - Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JOSHUA LOGAN 


IMPERIAL Theatre, «sin street west of Broadway. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30. 


EVA LE GALLIENNE *% VICTOR JORY a WALTER HAMPDEN 
JUNE DUPREZ % ERNEST TRUEX 
RICHARD WARING # MARGARET WEBSTER %& PHILIP BOURNEUF 


Sat. Mat. & Eve. 2:50 & 8: 50 slanite 
40 & 8:40 









INTERNATIONAL Theatre - 5 Columbus Circle. No Mon. Perf. CI 5-4884 
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JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
ANDRCLOES AND THE LION 

HENRY VIII 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


land WEEK FOR "THE MAN 


I LOVE” AT THE STRAND 

Charlie Barnet, his saxophone 
and his orchestra will. head the 
stage show at the N. Y. Strand 
for a secon week beginning Friday, 
Jan. 31. Featured with the or- 
chestra are lovely singing starlet 
Dorothy Claire; Stewart and 
Billy Usher. In addition, also fea- 
tured on the stage are Ray Eng- 
lish, and Honi Coles and Cholly 
Atkins, novelty dance duo. 

The screen attraction is Warners’ 
romantic drama “The Man I Love” 
starring Ida Lupino, Robert Alda, 
Andrea King and Burce Bennett. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 

Guest Conductor: Charles Muench. 

Saturday evening, Feb. 1, at 

8:45: “Coriolanus” Overture, by 

Beethoven; “La Mer,” Debussy; 

“Bacchus et Ariane,” Suite No. 2, 


At R.K.O. 





Roussel (first time by the So- 
ciety); Symphony No. 3 in G 
minor, Roussel, 

Sunday afternoon, Feb. 2, at 


3:00 (broadcast over CBS. Soloist: 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist. ‘“Corio- 
lanus” Overture, Beethoven; “La 
Folio,” Corelli (first time by the 
Society) ; Violin Concerto No. 4 in 
D, Mozart; “La Mer,” Debussy; 
“Bacchus et Ariane,” Suite No. 2, 
Roussel. 





Eleanor Parker can be in 
“Never Say Goodbye” 


R.K.O. Theatres. 
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THE MOST HEROIC ADVENTURE OF ALL HAPPENS AT 
THE MOST SINISTER ADDRESS IN HISTORY! 
Go ahead and TELL the ending! @ Its’ too terrific to keep secret! 


James CAGNEY 
13 RUE MADELEINE 


ANNABELLA- RICHARD CONTE-FRANK LATIMORE 


and WALTER ABEL 
Directed by Henry HATHAWAY - Produced by Louis de ROCHEMONT 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX ACTION HIT! 


ON STAGE...In Person! 


Her First American Theatre Appearance 


GRACIE FIELDS 


FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL STAR 
The Debonairs - Beatrice Seckler 


EXTRA! ARTHUR BLAKE EXTRA! 


SYMPHONY IN SATIRE 


ROX Y 














7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
DOORS OPEN AT 10:30 A. f4. 
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in HAL WALLIS’ production 


“THE PERFECT MARRIAGE" 


with EDDIE ALBERT 


A Paromeunt Picture 
IN PERSON 


THE MILLS BROTHERS 
OLGA SAN JUAN 


TIM HERBERT - ‘AMEs2¢ 
Extra Added Attraction 
ELLIOT LAWRENCE 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
feateriag JACK HUNTER * ROEALYN PATION + ALEC FILA 
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;one of the most active and respect- 
|ed leaders in this city. . . . Boston, 
Mass.: Leon Arkin, Secretary of 
the J.S.V. New England Bureau, is 
doing a splendid job on immigra- 
tion petitions. After New York, 
the second largest number of sig- 
natures are coming from Massa- 
chusetts. August Claessens speaks 
here March 23. 


SDF NEWS 


Petitions for amendment of im- 
migration laws and procedure to 
enable entry of displaced persons 
will be presented to Congress 
shortly. Arrangements are being 
made by a number of large organi- 
zations to appear at the Congres- 


sional hearings. The S.D.F. peti- NEW YORK CITY 
tions along with sintilar petitions Important Conference onthe 
will then be presented. All locals timely topic, “Towards a New 


National Party,” Saturday, Feb. 
8, at Rand School, 7 East 15th 
St. Sessions 11 a. m. to 12:30 


and branches are urged to return 
Signed petitions at once. ... Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Social Democrats and 





p. m. and from 2 p. m. to 5 p. m. 
Speakers: A. Philip Randolph, 


their friends are grieved by the 
death of Morris Levenson, who was 








FEBRUARY 1, 1947 


Chairman, National Education 
Committee for a. New Party; 
Algernon Lee, National Chair- 
man, S.D.F.; Ben Davidson, 
Executive Director, Liberal 
Party; Wm. Becker, Labor Sec- 
retary, S.P.; and a Workmen’s 
Circle representative. Confer- 
ence delegates, E.S. branches of 
W.C. Visitors welcome. .Admis- 
sion free. 

City Central Committee: 


noon Forum Tuesday, Feb. 4, 1:30 
Meet- | p. 


“It Is Tough to Be a Jew” (Schwer 
zu sein a Yid). Tickets: $3.00, 
$2.40, $1.80, and $1.20, now on sale 
at the City Office and branches. 
. William Karlin Branch forum: 


3, 8:30 p. m., 862 E. Tremont Ave. 
Speaker: Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg. . . . S.D.F. Branch in the 
Amalgamated Ceop. Houses, Bx.: 
Meeting Monday, Feb. 3rd, English 


Friday, January 31, 2:30 p. m.{Room, Building 7. Dinner and Sym- 
Melvin- Lasky, “Germany and the|posium Sunday, Feb. 9... . : A. N. 
Peace,” at the Flatbush Unitarian|Weinberg: Manager of the Paper 


Box Makers Union and noted So- 
cidl Democrat will be honored at 
a Testimonial Dinner, Sunday, Feb. 
23, Hotel Diplomat. ... : August 


Church, Beverly Rd. and E. 19th 
St., B’klyn. . . . Women’s After- 


m., at the Rand School. Sylvia 








ing Wednesday, Feb. 5, and 12] Porter on “Prosperity and After.” |Claessens speaks Thursday, Feb. 6, 
nominations and elections of new . Algernon Less speaks on radio| Branch 1, Bronx, JSV; Feb. 15th, 
officers. .. . Theatre Benefit: Mon-| station W.E.V.D. every Saturday|New Era Club; Feb. 16, W.C., 
day, Feb. 17, Yiddish Art Theatre.| night at 9:30 p. m.... J August | Bronx Center. . . . Midtown Cutters 
Maurice Schwartz and Company in| Claessens-East Bronx Branch: In-|Branch meets Tuesday, Feb. 4, at 
Sholem Aleichem’s classic comedy, | stallation meeting on Monday, Feb.! Hotel Capitol. 
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LETTERS 





Dissents on Cable 





To the Editor 


From ISAAC ROSENFELD 


To the Editor: 


Tuovcn I agree with: the bulk of 
the statements contained in The New 
Leader's “Cable to Bevin” (Jan. 25, 
1947), I deny that the Labor .Govern- 
ment is carrying on an “unflinching 
struggle for human liberty, social justice 
and national independence throughout 
the world,” because I consider Palestine 


to be part of the world. As for your 
assertion that “the policy of the Labor 
Government cannot be considered im- 
perialistic by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion”—I don’t see how the imagination 
is involved. The present British Govern- 
ment is imperialistic for a fact. 
New York ‘City. 





Storm Cellar Optimist 


From C. R. PETTES 


world outlook), the object that looms biggest is the storm cloud of “depression,” 


| OOKING at the domestic scene (which cannot actually be separated from the 


which every honest speaker or writer has to acknowledge is hanging over us 


at the present time. Even such brilliant optimists as Secretary of the Interior, J. A. 
Krug, own the existence of the cloud, as evidenced by the very title of his article in 
the November issue of Reader’s Digest, “What Are We Scared Of?” Mr. Krug does 
a splendid job of showing the silver lining. And it does one’s heart good to view the 
glewing picture which he portrays. He is in position to know and does know the. vast 
potentialities of our production power, as well as the almost unlimited needs and dee 
mands of our people. As a prevention of depressions, he sees new industries—manu- 
facture of new chemicals, plastics, television sets, more planes, and the possibilities 
of atomic energy. He also points out the immense demand for housing, and for replace- 
ment of everything worn out during the war. 

Who can deny the truth of his statements? Who would want to? But there still 
hangs the cloud of “depression”! All of his optimistic sunshine has not served to dispel 
it, The only question is, how soon the storm will break. Even Mr, Krug “feels qualified 
to predict that this country is in for the most prosperous decade in the history of the 
world.” ‘Ten years — and then what? 

So far as I can see that’s too short a time to be interesting —if we must expect 
eatastrophe at the end of it. And, so far as I know, there is no reputable economist, 
either of the “scarcity” type, or the “abundance” type, who does not agree that the 
“business cycle” is an unavoidable accompaniment of our capitalistic-profit system. 
“Hard times” follow “good times” with rhythmic certainty. Since 1796 this country 
has had 33 of these cycles. Harry Scheeman, in his “Promises Men Live by,” says 
it is not “by chance that they have occurred, nor will it be by chance they will continue 


to recur for a long time to come.” He 
also says: “When men have solved this 
problem of the business cycle—and who 
dare say it cannot be solved?—it is a 
safe prophecy to make that most of the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
that now harass us will be bad dreams 
in a human past.” 

What causes depressions is lack of 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
people who want the goods and the 
services. Industry won’t make goods that 
it can’t sell at a profit. Whenever that 
condition exists, the factories are closed, 
men are fired—the downward trend be- 
gins. As I see it, that condition exists 
today—if the goods were placed on the 
market. Recent reports from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate that manu- 
fagturers have 18% billion dollars worth 
of merchandise in storehouses—increas- 
ing at the rate of half a billion a month, 
Goods are being produced that much 
faster than the people are buying them. 
True, some things are “scarce”—people 
would buy them if they could get them. 
The scarce things are mostly luxuries, 
and if the people bought them, they 
could not buy other things that they 
need. They just haven’t got the money. 
Government reports indicate that “sav- 





ings” are in the hands of the few. Most 
people haven’t any. I contact a great 
many people who earn less than $3,000 
a year. I have reason to know that they 
are living on current income, and most 
of them have difficulty in ‘making both 
ends meet.” (I might have said “meat” 
—they can’t afford to buy it now.) 

A further evidence of the fact that 
people are “hard up” is the fact that 
buying on “credit” is breaking all rec- 
ords. And government figures indicate 
that they are using their credit for ne- 
cessities, not luxuries. And loan com- 
panies are advertising their “distress” 
loans more than ever. And nearly every 
advertiser of furniture, clothing, etc., is 
stressing the idea of- buying on credit 
more than ever. The masses haven’t the 
money to buy at present prices. They 
never will get it through the pay en- 
velope. Prices always keep ahead of 
wages—and there are a lot of people 
whose incomes are “fixed.” 

I am not a pessimist. I am a “prac- 
tical optimist.” I see the tornado com- 
ing—but I know of a “storm cellar” 
where I think we could find shelter. If 
you like it, I’ll tell you about it. 

Long Beach, Calif. 








Attention: New Leader Semanticists 
From CHARLES BIEDERMAN 


To the Editor: 


I wsreap of labeling such sick indi- 
viduals as Tito, Thorez only as “tyrants,” 
“traitors,” etc., would it not be more 
effective also te apply the term “Quis-- 
ling” to them, putting the emphasis on 
a term which has a particularly cffcctive 
psychological meaning? 

The Communist Quizlings everywhere, 
since the end of Hitler, have appropriated 
nearly all the terms which had positive 
value for their democratic opponents in 
order to present themselves as proponents 
of democracy. And the latter have let 
fall into disuse the many derogatory 


terms applied to the Nazis which could 
be effectively carried over to the labeling 
of Communists. 

Incidentally, why not find well-trained 
semanticians to write articles regularly 
on the subject of language and its po- 
litical manipulations! The Communists 
and the Nazis are not careless on this 
score. Language is a major weapon. 
The New Leader could do a lot more 
than it does to educate its readers in 
these matters. 

Red Wing, Minn. 


Backs Our Cable to Bevin 


From MURRAY BARON 
To the Editor: 


I HASTEN to applaud your sponsorship of the timely and inspiring 
“Cable to Bevin.” As I view its significance, the “Cable” serves three 
distinct and worthwhile purposes. | 

1. It articulates, eloquently and cogently, a very important 
body. of Liberal opinion at a critical juncture in Anglo- 
American relations vis a vis Soviet Russia. 

2. It makes clearer the divorcement of true Liberalism from 
the pathetically confused, confusing and dangerous “Lib- 
eralism” of the Wallace school. Wallace, with a “magnifi- 
cent humility” nurtured by an aggravated Messianic com- 

: plex has, so to speak, accepted a mandate from God above - 
= to lead the masses of “common men” below. He will con- 
tinue to flounder about—but your action focuses upon him 
and his followers an important and reactive section of 
public opinion. 
= 3. It further solidifies the growing unity of the Non-totali- 

: tarian Liberal community following as it does the forma- 

tion of the ADA and Common Cause, Ine. 
I am happy to associate myself with your “Cable to Bevin.” 
3 New York City. 


[Editor’s Note:—This letter is but one of many of similar views 
received in the — week seco The New — 
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(Continued from Page Six) 


Provisional Government, the old connec- 
tion between them was restored, They 
probably had kept in touch during the 
preceding years. 

In the first revolutionary years Molo- 
tov still belonged to the younger genera- 
tion. Though he did not fill any im- 


' portant government posts, he was en- 


trusted with responsible missions, which 
he fulfilled with his habitual scrupulous- 
ness. When the party congress gathered 
in 1921, the internecine strife unleashed 
by the clash between Lenin and Trotsky 


| had subsided, with Lenin victorious. But 


all three secretaries of the party were 
more or less infected with “Trotskyism.” 
Formally, the secretaries had an equal 
status, but in reality one of them was 
first. Until 1921 this position was occu- 
pied by Krestinsky, who was later sent 
into honorary exile as Ambassador to 
Germany. (He was later purged by 
Stalin.) One of the three new and abso- 
lutely reliable secretaries was Molotov, 
who took Krestinsky’s place. Stalin then 
played the leading role in the Orgburo 
(Organizational Bureau of the party), 
and a close collaboration sprang up be- 
tween him and Molotov, who helped 
his chief to gain hold of the party 
machinery. 

However, a year later the party sec- 
retariat underwent with a crisis. During 
the party congress of April, 1922, a 
conference of the most prominent party 
leaders from all parts of Russia was 
held, at which Molotov’s activity was 
severely criticized. The majority wanted 
to vismiss him and replace him with 
Ivan Nikitich Smirnov, one of the most 
brilliant party leaders who was then 

* 
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“ eandidacy. 
’ Lenin was in a very nervous state, and 


in charge of the administration of 
Siberia. But Smirnov was guilty of 
sympathy for Trotskyism when recon- 
ciliation between Lenin and Trotsky had 


‘not yet been definitely reached, Lenin 


was therefore opposed to Smirnov’s 
According’ to eye-witnesses, 


was manifestly unwilling to state his 
true reasons. He declared that Smirnov, 
of whom he spoke with highest praise, 
was irreplaceable in Siberia. As to 
Molotov, said Lenin, he of course still 
lacks stature for the post of first secre- 
tary, but he has been to severely as- 
sailed: he is still a young man, clever 
and very diligent, and under good 
guidance will grow. 

On the following day Lenin proposed 
to create the post ef a General Secre- 
tary, te appoint Stalin to this post and 
leave Molotov as second secretary. This 
proposal was accepted. Later Lenin 
bitterly regretted this decision, but it 
was too late. As General Secretary 
Stalin, in collaboration with Moletov, 
completed his griup upon the party ma- 
chinery. And Moletev took the post for 
which he seems to have been born— 
that of Stalin’s “second.” 

* 7” oe 


Arrer Lenin’s death (in January, 
1924), Stalin decided to reshuffle the 
Politburo (Political Bureau), the actual 
Soviet Government, to eliminate all but 
his stooges. He accomplished this, step 
by step. The first “renovation” took 
place in January, 1926. Until then 
members of the Politburo were: Buk- 
harin, Kamenev, Rykov, Stalin, Tomsky, 
Trotsky and Zinoviev, of whom Stalin 
is now the only survivor. Kamenev was 
removed from the Politburo. Molotov, 
Kalinin and Voroshilov were elected. 

In 1930 Molotov became Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars 
(Sovnarkom). After that decrees were 
signed by him as the official head of 
the Government, and Stalin as General 
Secretary of the party. Thus the indis- 
soluble association of the names was 
hammered into the people’s minds. In 
the terrible years of collectivization, 
sweeping executions of old Bolsheviks— 
Lenin’s closest collaborators— and of 
military leaders, Molotov never for a 
moment opposed Stalin. His basic prin- 
ciple continued to be unswerving loyalty 
to Stalin, personifying the party. In 
May, 1939, Molotov replaced Litvinov in 
the post of Foreign Commissar to pave 
the way for Stalin’s policy of rapproche- 
ment with Hitler Germany.. In May, 
1941, Stalin, until then General Seere- 
tary of the party, took the office of 
Chairman of the Sovnarkom, leaving 
Molotov Commissar, now Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Though Molotov has reached the peak 
of power, his personal traits have re- 
mained unchanged. What did change was 
the role played by his party. Forty years 
ago he joined a revolutionary party 
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|Denicke: Molotov the Second 


which struggled against the Tzarist 
regime, and which, by virtue of this 
struggle, was a. champion of freedom 
and human dignity. At present this 
party is the foundation of a ruthless 
dictatorship, which has stifled every 
vestige of freedom and trampled under- 
foot the rights of man. Molotov, both 
as the official head of the. Government 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
stood out among the Soviet dignitaries 
by his modesty and his temperate habits. 
He has not indulged in wild revelries, 
and has not veered from one mistress 
to another. He maintained his former 
diligence and scrupulousness in the ful- 
fillment of tasks entrusted to him. So 
far as Stalin’s policy permits it—but 
only so far—he can, as of old, be a true 
friend, 

Irritating foreigners by his rudeness, 
Molotov at home sometimes teaches good 
manners. In the vicinity of his country 
house in the Crimea, there is, under 
his patronage, a colony of pioneers 
(Communist children) called “Artec.” 
Molotov imvites the children to his 
house, serves them dainty food, and 
when the children grab the delicacies, 
he reproves them, In this “good uncle,” 
with nothing mysterious or morbid 
about him, his old friends—those few 
who have survived—would reeognize the 
demure young Skriabin, who used to 
play the violin with feeling, and, as this 
writer was told by his friends, took 
pride in his kinship with the famous 
composer. This kinship, which would 
testify to Molotov’s very non-proletarian 


descent, is now being denied. And the 
music of Skriabin, in whom, to quote 
a biographer, “from his childhood a 
mystic strain was apparent,” and whose 
“greater works reflect his expanding 
and spiritual vision of the essential co- 
relation between art and religion,” must 
sound alien to a man who for many 
years has been Stalin’s closest associate. 

This association has lasted for a 
quarter of a century. In these long years 
Molotov surely has had ample oppor- 
tunity to study not only Stalin’s views 
and intentions, but also his method of 
solving newly arising problems. Molotov 
has learned to think the way Stalin 
thinks. Today he is usually able inde- 
pendently to take the same stand that 
Stalin would take. Therefore he can 
conduct. Stalin’s policy without getting 
instructions in every case. Between the 
two there exists a kind of well-estab- 
lished harmony. Now and then Molotov 
fails to find the “Stalinist” solution; in 
such cases he receives strict orders 
which he follows implicitly. Even in the 
presence of third persons Stalin some- 
times does not withhold derogatory re- 


marks about Molotov (as was the case | 
with Eric Johnston, to whom he said: | 


“Mr. Johnston, you really didn’t expect 
Mr. Molotov to disagree with me, did 
you?”), 

But so far, no clashes between them 
have occurred, und Molotov remains 
Stalin’s invaluable and blamelessly loyal 
assistant. And Molotov, unlike Julius 
Caesar, is perfectly satisfied with his 
role as “second in Rome.” 
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EAFING through some back numbers of The New 
Republic, | came across the following assertion 
by Professor Albert Guerard, in the issue of 

September 16: “Following England’s lead, we backed 
anti-democratic forces everywhere, in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Italy and China.” 

{ was struck by this statement because Professor 
Guerard is not a Communist or fellow-traveler, but 
a democratic Socialist who advocates the very de- 
sirable ideal of a united Europe. This charge that 
America and Great Britain have “backed reaction” is 
often heard on the non-Communist Left. It is not 
copyrighted by the voices of Moscow. 

It is my belief, however, that this assertion, although 
sometimes made in good faith, will not stand up to 
an examination of the factual record. There have 
been individual mistakes of policy and there have 
been some almost unavoidable hard choices between 
undesirable alternatives. In no case have conditions 
in countries lying within the Anglo-American orbit 
approximated in ferocity and denial of elementary 
human rights what is standard and normal practice 
in the countries behind the iron'courtain. Let’s briefly 
consider what happened in each of the countries 
where Professor Guerard thinks we have “supported 
anti-democratic forces.” 


at + * 


Torre can be no reasonable question that the 
Polish government-in-exile, with its coalition repre- 
sentation of all the main Polish political parties, was 
far more democratic than the | “made-in-Moscow” 
regime which keeps itself in power with the aid of 
Russian bayonets and of. the most cynical terrorism. 
In the same way, if one takes Draja Mihailovich as 
representative of prewar Yugoslavia, he certainly 
represented a system which, with all its faults, took 
only a very tiny fraction of the lives that have been 
lost under Tito’s dictatorship. We did, indeed, sup- 
port “anti-democratic forces” when we accepted 
Bierut and Tito in a vain effort to appease Stalin. 
But this is probably not what Professor Guerard 
had in mind. 

The political situation in Greece is unsatisfactory. 
One cannot expect John Stuart Mill’s conception of 
liberty to prevail in a country where an insurrection 
led by totalitarian forces is constantly being stimu- 
lated from without. Had the Communist-dominated 
EAM taken over Greece, infinitely more blood would 
have been spilled and far more barbarous conditions 
would prevail. 

Italian political parties, from the Communists at 
one extreme to conservative Uomo Qualunque at the 
other, enjoy freedom of speech, press, agitation and 
voting, apart from occasional local excesses. Could 
this be said of Poland or Yugoslavia, Bulgaria or 
Rumania? As for China, General Marshall, in his 
concluding statement, indicated that American policy 
repudiates both feudal reaction. and Communist dic- 
tatorship. What is “anti-democratic” in this attitude? 

I wish Professor Guerard had amplified his criti- 
cism by suggesting what democratic forces we could 
and should have supported in these countries. Unless 
one equates democracy with Communism, I am at a 
loss to see how our policies, open perhaps to criticism 
in detail, could have been advantageously modified 
in broad outline—always apart from the shameful 
and unnecessary recognition and material support 
of the hostile totalitarian regimes in Poland and 
Yugoslavia. 


a wt * 


ECONOMIC DETERMINISM—IN REVERSE 


Propie become Communists for all sorts of strange 
reasons. Shortly after the end of the First World 
War I met a radical young British journalist and 
publicist who had polled a surprisingly high vote 
when he ran, or, rather, “stood” for Parliament as 
a Communist in his home constituency. Later he broke 
with the Communist Party and now sits in Parliament 
as a Labor member. Possessing a gift of humor (which 
may well have been one of the reasons why he broke 
with the Communists), he admitted to me that part 
of his large number of votes must he attributed. not 


Where the News Ends 
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Have We Been “Backing Reaction” ?— 


MASTERPIECE OF UNDERSTATEMENT 

“Russia and. the other fifteen. Soviet republics a 
preparing to elect the members of their Tespecti 
Supreme SoViets on February 9. I do not suppo 
-| _. there is any doubt that the outcome of. the elec log 
will. be an overwhelming victory for the Communi 
‘and non-party bloc.’ "Alexander Werth, in The Natia 


of January 18. 
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of the people did not express their free opinion 
wh. ther they wanted to continue the present. coali 
government or kick it out. . . . I believe the Poli 
Government .is sincere, patriotic and has really 
te live up to its commitments to hold a ‘free’ (to ant 
democratic (sic). elements.only). election, and that. 
the Polish people had really wanted to oust them 
favor of Mikolajezyk, they could have. . .. Such g 
over-simplifieations as that Poland is a police stat 
because it has a very active secret police.”—Excerpt 
I recently heard an even more amusing story of from Ralph Ingersoll’s reporting on the Polish e 
the making of a Communist. The friend who told tion in PM. 
me had been invited to the home of a family of The one glint of reason and truth in this muddle 
considerable wealth in England. She was sent home whitewash of one of the crudest fraudulent election 
in a limousine with the family’s hired chauffeur. in European history was the unintentional descriptioy 





to any upsurge of proletarian class consciousness in 
his constituency, but to the fact that he was the 
squire’s son. A number of his father’s tenants felt 
obliged to vote for him out of hangover of feudal 
loyalty. 























The latter, finding a sympathetic listener, described 
his problem as follows: 

“I wouldn’t mind joining the Labor Party, but I 
don’t hold with the Communists. But the young master 
is so keen on Communism and is urging me to join 
the Communist Party that I think maybe I’d_ better 
do it—just to make sure of my job.” 





of the, election as “free to anti-democratic elemen 
only.” Apparently either Ingersoll or someone ff 
the PM office got so excited that “anti-democratic” 
was accidentally but appropriately substituted fe 
“democratic.” An Ingersoll-PM definition of “dem 
cratic,” of course, would be: Communists and the 

willing to take orders from Communists. 

















An Editorial— 


World Trade and World Peace 


liberals and southern reactionaries. It is be- 

coming clear that the Republican Party suffers 
from a similar fission. It seems to follow industrial 
rather than geographical lines. Some Republicans, 
chiefly from agricultural states, seem not to have 
learned anything since the 19th century. Super- 
ficially the sweep of the war carried them out of the 
ranks of isolationists. They are all for the United 
Nations. But the implications of internationalisr 
have never penetrated their minds. They want to 
stop war, but they are afraid of world trade. For- 
tunately, there is another group of Republicans, chiefly 
representing the great industrial states, who have 
outgrown the traditional GOP creed. This group, 
represented by Senator Arthur Vandenberg and the 
New York Herald-Tribune, have learned that without 
world trade there can be no world unity. They are 
not inclined to do anything hasty and silly about the 
law under which the reciprocity trade treaties have 
been written. 

On this account, the fact that we have a Congress 
controlled by Republicans does not mean that the 
battle for further lowéring of tariffs is lost in advance. 
There is a good chance to win it. 

It must be brought home to citizens that negative 
measures will not end war. No mattér what we do 
about armaments, no matter what measures we con- 
coct to punish aggressors, if great populations re- 
main in poverty and distress, there will be war. And 
the only way to ensure higher standards of life is to 
manage things so that all. the nations ean produce 
goods and either use them or sell them. “Without a 
free flow of trade, this condition can never come 
about. 

It ought not to be dificult to convince even the 
simplest citizen that it is to everyone’s advantage to 
produce as much as possible, sell as much as possible, 
and buy as much as possible. We have-already taken 
some steps which faitly commit us to this-policy. We 


Tiss Democratic Party is divided between northern 







have promised to lend billions to England and France 
hundreds of millions to Italy and other countries 
The object is to give these people a chance to gé 
back on their feet so that they can help to restore 
democratic Europe. But these gestures will be mean 








ingless unless we allow the borrowers to repay 1 
in goods. 

It is at this point that the rub develops. As a hold 
over from the old parochial days, many farmers am 
manufacturers have the notion that any sales in th 
country by foreign preducers cut down our own sa 





in proportion. Jt is from persons holding this strang 
notion that springs the present effort to hamstriti 
the reciprocal agreements law and eventually repeal 
\ glance at any of hundreds of official foreig 
commerce tables would show the folly of this notion 
We are now overwhelmingly a creditor nation. Obvi 
ously, our debtors cannot pay either interest or pritts 
cipal unless they can market goods in this country 
We are, too, now a manufacturing nation requirip 
at once raw materials for our mills and markets fa 
the finished products. Even our farmers need exports 
At the present moment the Department of Agriculturt 
is recommending the dumping of millions of tons ¢ 
potatoes because there is no domestic market fe 
them at present prices. And millions of people i 
Europe and Asia go hungry for lack of these potatoes 
Obviously, it would be good business as well as goe 
morals to export them. But we cannot export the 
unless we are willing to take in return an equivaled 
amount of some product which can be created mom 
advantageously elsewhere than here. 
It ought not to take much argument to convine 
anyone that free flow of trade is good for us as 
as for all nations. And the converse, and eg 
demonstrable, truth is that without this free flo 
there can be no long sustained prosperity here 
anywhere. And, however sincere the efforts to pre 
- vent war by treaties, inspections and regulation 
poverty and depression will bring war in their tra i 
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